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An Effective Revision of the Rating 
Technique 


By 8S. N. Stevens anp E. F. Wonver.ic, Northwestern University 


The research described in this article is further evidence of the 
healthy rebirth of efforts to appraise systematically the abilities and 
characteristics of employees. 


The construction and development of a rating device which com- 
bines advantages of previous rating scales and eliminates many of the 
statistical sources of error, is described in this paper. Its use for a 
two year period in a business organization as a training as well as a 
predictive device, has furnished more than 1900 cases. A study of 
these indicates a consistency of rating by judges. Supporting data 
indicate that the “‘halo effect” and the acquaintanceship factor do not 
materially affect the judgments given by raters using this device. 
Furthermore, the most significant use for this rating scale is that of an 


analytical aid in training. 


A \HIS paper discusses the con- 
struction and development of a 
rating scale which combines 

many of the advantages of earlier 

rating devices and coérdinates them 
in a new and technically more accurate 
instrument. 

During the years immediately fol- 
lowing the World War, rating scales 
were used extensively in personnel 
work, but because of certain technical 
weaknesses, revealed in their low inter- 
nal consistency, reliability, etc., they 
fell into general disuse. There is now 
a trend in personnel work to restudy 
the rating devices with the purpose of 
eliminating or reducing their weak- 
nesses. This is evidenced by such 
recent work as that of Bradshaw (1), 
Richardson and Kuder (2), Slaght (3), 
Kelley (4), and others. The more 
technically accurate and _ scientific 
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rating scales are now finding new uses 
in personnel programs, as well as ful- 
filling more adequately the needs 
which led to the invention of the first. 

We have introduced and are using in 
a large personal finance company, a 
rating device which combines many of 
the advantages of previous scales. 
It eliminates or reduces many of the 
sources of error found in other types of 
scale in general use today. The purpose 
of this scale is to help in understanding 
the individual’s personality as a whole, 
in relation to the work the Company 
intends him to do, so that his develop- 
ment may be more effectively guided. 

Much of the strength of our rating 
device lies in the fact that the opinions 
of the raters are based on standard 
well-defined trait descriptions. Each 
description is a definition of a complex 
of habits which are important factors 
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for success within the organization. cases rated on an ordinary rating blank 
It is titled only by number. These calling for estimates on many phases of 
trait definitions were formulated only character and performance. 


Rated by TRAIT No. 1 





Branch Office. 








Posi 





READ THIS DESCRIPTION CAREFULLY 


Some men are very industrious. They are prompt at work, persistent in solving their problems, careful 
of and display that type of intelligent performance which gives the manager 


pendable, thorough workers. 


in them, as de- 


Other men are not so industrious. They do not display extreme interest or satisfaction in their work. 
They give up too easily on hard problems. They are careless of little things and cause the manager to feel un- 
easy. He is not sure that they have expended the utmost intelligent effort in the performance of their tasks. 

In between these extremes are found varying degrees of work effectiveness. Please make your estimate of 


the men on what you have observed in working with them. 


PLACE A CHECK (v) ALONG THE LINE AT A POINT WHERE YOU THINK THE MAN ACTUALLY STANDS 




































































Nase Position Has extremely valuable Ordiascy ledierens 
work babits. work babicts. work hebets. 
Give specite ittuetrations 
of beharies on whieh Unable 10 observe 
2. - 
ons _ — x .-7 = 
Give specific itiveerations 
ae yor lg Unable to observe 
3. 
Name Poston Has exeremely valuable Ordinary Indifierene 
work habres. work Rabscs. work Rabies. 
Gave specite illustrations 
pi jetguess ia based. Unable to observe 
4. 
Name Position Hae oxtremaly valuable Lodi derens 
work Rabies. work habits. work Rabees. 
Give specie ittwstratione 
bn jedguen Sones. Unable to cbverre 
$. - 
Nam Pessoa Hae extremely valuable Ordiaacy leestereas 
ork Rebees. work Rebee wort Remi 
Cove specie Muetr sons 
sour fotgmares to based, Vastte 00 teen 
6. 
Nome Postice Mae extremely valuable Ordinary Landa therens 
work habits. work babes work hebres 
Gove spec te sheets asrone 
gous batgputes io bans. Unable 00 obverve 
7. 
Name Possson Hee extremely valeable Ordinary Ladetterons 
work Radets work habets. work habets. 
Give specie hus atone 
poe ar on Store. Unsdte to observe 
after detailed job analysis had been Seven traits are used to complete 


carried out. This involved several the entire scale. 
hundred individual interviews, as well specific trait patterns, which might fall 


as a study of more than seven hundred 





under such general headings as: work 


Five of these are 
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habits, verbal facility, originality, If our definitions of the specific and 
social adaptability, leadership. The general traits are correct, a high posi- 
remaining two are traits which aim to tive relationship should exist between 





Rated by. 


Positi 





TRAIT No. 6 Branch Office 


Date. 








READ THIS DESCRIPTION CAREFULLY 


Some men are of considerable value to the organization as a whole. They contribute many worthwhile 
ideas, as well as a great amount of time and effort. The quality as well as the amount of work they do is ex- 
cellent. They despatch their work in a prompt erderly fashion and set records of achievement that are hard to equal. 

Others have a poor working knowledge of the business as a whole and its relation to other things. They 
need constant prodding and follow-up in order to produce for the company. They never become a smooth run- 
ning part of the organization. 


The men you are judging fall somewhere b these 





Consider these men in terms of what 


they have already contributed to the company. 


PLACE A CHECK (v) ALONG THE LINE AT A POINT WHERE YOU THINK THE MAN ACTUALLY STANDS 











Not an outstanding Average value. Extremely valuabie 
asset to the company. to the company. 











Not an outstanding Average value. Extremely valuable 
eset Le the company. to the company. 






































3. 
Neme Decision Not an oustanding Average value Extremely velusble 
aeset to the company. to the company 
Give specite iMuccretions 
of behavior on which 
your jwdgmens te based. Unable to observe 
4. n an > 
Mame Desinee Not an outstanding Average value. Extremely valuable 
asset to the company. to the company. 
Give opeciée iShustrations 
ef beharer cn which 
Tome judgment is besed. Unable to observe 
5. a ‘ ' 
(ume Gute Not an outstanding Avatage value. Earremely valuable 
asset to the company. to the compeny. 
Give opecihe ibustratiens 
(of behavior on which 
Your judgment is based. Unable to observe 
6. 
— ena Not an outstanding Average value Extremely valuable 
asset to the company. to the © . 








Ctve epecite 
ef behavior on which 
yout pedgment 1 based. 





. Net an outstanding Average velue Extremely valuable 
eevee 10 the company te the company. 





give a general estimate of the indi- the separate traits and the two general 
vidual from the point of view of present traits, labeled 5 and 6, as is shown in 
general ability and value to the Com- tables 3, 4, and 5. The specific traits 


pany, and capacity for development. 


labeled 1, 2, 3, 4, and 7 correlate highly 
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with general traits 5 and 6, as well as 
with the average of all traits. Using 
this arrangement of trait descriptions, 
we are able to formulate a general 
average rating which involves opinion 
on the most important specific abili- 
ties, as well as general traits. The 
sheets used for rating traits 1 and 6 are 
reproduced here. 

en the scales are presented to 
the raters, each trait is on a separate 
sheet. The trait description, at the 
top of the page, pictures vividly the 
extremes of each habit-pattern to be 
measured. Below this description are 
listed in random order the names of all 
men who are to be rated by the judge. 
This order may be shifted on future 
ratings. The rater checks the graphic 
scale, which is found opposite the 
individual’s name. This gives an 
objective measure to his estimate, 
since the bar is broken by small lines 
into centimetre intervals. These 
points are purposely made small, 
implying that there can be no genuine 
intervals in the traits measured. The 
bar itself is slightly longer than ten 
centimetres, indicating that it is prac- 
tically impossible to reach perfection 
on any one trait. These two points 
aid the rater in visualizing the fact 
that the black line represents the 
entire range of possible achievement in 
any given trait. 

Below this measuring line, spaced at 
regular intervals, are three short 
qualifying phrases coinciding with and 
reinforcing the trait description itself. 
The favorable extremes of the scale are 
shifted from left to right on alternate 
traits. Typical illustrations of behav- 
ior, which support the rating assigned 
to each individual, are to be written 
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in the remaining space. The following 
are examples of illustrations we have 
received from various raters. | 
ao 
Trait 1 
A. “He is very prompt, very industrious, 
but somewhat lax in detail.” 
B. ‘Fair worker, inclined to slump— 
must be urged to get any volume of work— 
only fair as to quality.” 


Trait 2 


A. “A little better than ordinary, has 
ability to convince people but is lacking in 
vocabulary.” 

B. ‘‘Too forceful in expression at times. 
Enunciation and word choice only fair. 
Resorts to swearing for emphasis at times.”’ 


Trait 3 


A. “Rather mechanically minded in 
many respects. However, has ability to 
deal with unusual conditions.”’ 

B. “Has ideas, very creative, always 
wanting to try something different and 


”? 


new. 


Trait 4 
A. “Easily aroused to anger. Gets 
worked up often over petty things. Draws 


too consistently on what should be his 
reserve energy.” 

B. ‘‘Customers go to him for advice, 
has made friends out of enemies outside of 
the business.” 


Trait 6 


A. “Capable of doing much better than 
ordinary work. Can profit by experience. 
Ready to grasp new ideas. Should develop 
much further.” 

B. ‘‘Has promise if he can broaden his 
viewpoint and acquire better general 
knowledge.” 


Trait 6 


A. “Puts out an average quantity of 
work. Quality above average. Under- 
stands his business.”’ 

B. “‘A clock watcher, quantity of work 
below average.”’ 








f 


of 
r- 








Each of the seven traits has been 
individually defined, organized and 
presented on a separate sheet as de- 
scribed above. In order to collect an 
individual’s ratings from the seven 
trait sheets, a rating control chart is 
used by the staff of the Personnel 
Department. On this sheet, which is 
used only as a record, are listed the 


TABLE 1 
Comparisons of supervisors’ ratings of 
managers after siz month intervals 
(same raters) 











1sT AND 2ND 2ND AND 3RD 
RATINGS; RATINGS; 
TRAIT Oct. AND MAR. MAR, AND SEPT. 
NUMBER 

r N r N 
Ave. 64 109* | 89* 
18 54 109 Py i! 89 
28 42 109 .64 89 
38 . 64 109 .58 89 
4§ 57 109 .54 89 
5G 54 109 .67 89 
6G 60 109 .59 89 
78 51 109 .66 84 
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When this has been done intelligently 
and sympathetically, the men have 
benefited. In many instances man- 
agers have found it to their advantage 
to have these forms framed and hung 
in their offices so that they might have 
these ideas in front of them when talk- 
ing to their men. Those who have 
used this rating device report that it is 
an effective tool in that delicate task 


TABLE 2 
Comparisons of managers’ ratings of men 
under them after six month intervals 
(same raters) 











1sT AND 2ND 2ND AND 3RD 

TRAIT gy usb. mae. 
NUMBER 

r N r N 
Ave. 57 237* .62 301* 
18 .48 237 .79 297 
28 .52 237 64 295 
38 .63 237 .58 293 
4G .48 235 42 295 
5G .64 236 .62 295 
6G .50 232 .58 289 

















* P.E. varies from +.033 to +.047. S = 
Specific. G = General. 


seven traits and illustrations given by 
the rater. 

This device has proved extremely 
useful as a training instrument. Since 
it is used semi-annually, it presents an 
opportunity for the raters, who are the 
managers and supervisors in our or- 
ganization, to have a frank and open 
discussion with each man in regard to 
basic weaknesses as well as good points 
in his work performance and general 
progress. By building the discussion 
around the trait description, it is easy 
for the teacher to train his men in an 
objective fashion and criticize past 
performance in a positive manner. 





* P.E. varies from +.013 to +.033. S = 
Specific. G = General. 


of improving efficiency and morale. 
In addition, the raters have improved 
their own judgment in handling men. 

As these ratings accumulate, they 
become important quantitative meas- 
ures of an individual’s progress. They 
have greatly aided the Personnel 
Department in making judgments and 
recommendations for promotion or dis- 
missal, as well as specific suggestions 
for better handling and training of 
various employees. 

Since this scale has been in use for 
the last three rating periods, we have 
been able to make two independent 
comparisons which seem to demon- 
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strate its constancy. In tables 1 and 
2, we have listed the Pearson coefficient 
of correlation, showing the relationship 
between the ratings of the same indi- 
viduals made by the same judges, after 
a six months’ interval. The size of 
these coefficients seems to show a high 
constancy of judgment. It should be 
pointed out that, during a six months’ 
depression-period interval, survival of 
industry’s fittest has in each case 


of time. There are eight to ten man- 
agers under each traveling supervisor. 
In turn, managers periodically rate all 
the men under them. There are from 
two to eight men under a branch man- 
ager. In all cases ratings are made 
without reference to previous esti- 
mates. The work of all the men in the 
branch office is the same, and in gen- 
eral the same habit-patterns are in- 
volved in the work processes. 


TABLE 3 
First order correlations between managers’ ratings of traits of men under them 
(March ratings; N = 511*) 
































TRAIT NUMBER 

18 28 3S 4S 5G 6G 
Ave. .88 .68 .80 .79 81 .96 
18 .49 42 .61 .69 .82 
28 .56 54 . 56 .62 
38 .56 45 .80 
458 77 ae 
5G .90 

Partial coefficients 

Tia. = —.03 Toe = +.15 Tuo = —.14 

Tis.6 = +.18 Tu.s = +.12 

Tuu.6 = —.02 





* P.E. varies from +.003 to +.02. 


narrowed the range of the first array 
of ratings. This fact in itself would 
decrease the standard deviation of the 
series and, in turn, would have some 
unmeasured effect upon the magnitude 
of these correlation ratios. The dif- 
ference between the first and second 
sets of coefficients indicates a greater 
constancy with the continued use of 
these rating scales. 

This rating scale is used periodically 
by the traveling supervisors, who rate 
the managers under them—men they 
have known for a considerable length 





In tables 3, 4, and 5 are presented 
the Pearson coefficient of correlation 
between the various individual traits 
as well as the general average of all 
traits used. A test indicates that the 
regression of one trait upon another is 
linear. The coefficients between the 
separate traits and the general average 
are sufficiently large to indicate a reli- 
able degree of homogeneity of the scale. 
As would be expected, the correlation 
coefficient between the general traits 
(Nos. 5 and 6) ranks highest with the 
general average in each of the three 
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groups of rating studies. The fact specific traits, Nos. 1, 2,3,4,and7, and 
that each trait definition is a separate, each other. Further, that there are 


TABLE 4 
First order correlations between supervisors’ ratings of traits of managers 
(March ratings; N = 144*) 











TRAIT NUMBER 

1S 28 3S 4S 5G 6G 78 
Ave. .80 .78 85 .79 91 .92 -90 
18 64 .68 73 72 72 71 
28 . 66 .62 84 64 -65 
38 .62 .80 81 75 
48 75 .76 .76 
5G .83 81 
6G .87 


























Partial coefficients 


Tiz.s = +.34 Tos.6 = +.32 Tru.6. = +.01 Ta7.6 = +.29 
Ti3.6 = +.25 Tu.6 = +.27 T'37.6 = +.17 

Tiss = +.39 Ts.¢6 = +.25 

Ti7.s = +.26 





* P.E. varies from +.007 to +.03. 


TABLE 5 
First order correlations between individual traits, managers’ ratings of men under them 
(October ratings; N = 492*) 
































TRAIT NUMBER 

18 28 38 4S 5G 6G 
Ave. .78 78 .83 .79 .89 .88 
18 .62 . 66 .62 . 66 71 
28 .63 .59 . 69 . 66 
38 56 75 73 
48 . 68 70 
5G 83 

Partial coefficients 

Ti2.6 = +.28 T3.6 = +.29 ruse = +.11 

Tis.c = +.30 Ta.6 = +.24 

Tue = +.25 





* P.E. varies from +.006 to + .02. 


yet somewhat overlapping, habit- important specific items in the general 
complex is supported by the magnitude habit patterns of the individuals in 
of the correlation ratios between the the organization is suggested by the 
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magnitude of the coefficient between 
each specific trait and the general 
traits, Nos. 5 and 6. 

The first order coefficients of cor- 
relation between the specific traits 
range from +.49 to +.72, as is shown 
in the tables 3, 4, and 5. Much of this 
apparent relationship is due to the 
fact that these specific habit-patterns 
unite to form the general habit-pattern. 
Partial correlations between these spe- 
cific traits and each other, when the 
general trait (No. 6) was held constant, 
indicate that the net relationship 
between any two of the specific traits 
is not of great importance. The par- 
tial coefficients vary from —.14 to 
+.39. Considering these findings, 
then, the size of these correlation 
ratios seems to indicate that the so- 
called “‘halo-effect” has been mate- 
rially reduced by this scale. There is 
an obvious “halo” between traits 5 
and 6—the general traits. There is a 
natural “halo” between the individual 
specific traits and either of the general 
traits. The shift in the size of the 
coefficients from one sample to another 
would further suggest that the ‘“‘halo- 
effect”? is not an important factor 
affecting these quantitative measures, 
and is not playing a constant rdle. 
The partial correlations suggest that 
the “halo-effect”’ may be either a posi- 
tive or negative influence, but is most 
often positive. 

The entire range of the scale has 
been used by judges on each occasion, 
checks having been found in every 
one of the ten segments in the graphic 
scale. Because industry cannot sup- 
port the grossly inefficient, those who 
are rated or would have been rated 
extremely low do not remain in the 
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organization. This natural elimina- 
tion, as well as a controlled selection 
procedure, tends to skew the distribu- 
tion toward the high end of the scale. 
Every business organization becomes 
homogeneous, and, contrary to the 
opinion of Freyd (5), T. L. Kelley (6), 
and Paterson (7), we do not feel that 
such a scale as this, used in any indus- 
try or business, should yield a normal 
distribution. It would follow that any 
correction procedure, used to give a 
normal distribution in the array of such 
ratings as these, is not statistically 
sound. The distribution may be 
slightly skewed due to generosity, but 
certainly much of it is due to the fact 
that our sampling is a homogeneous 
group. 

The average coefficient of correla- 
tion (eta) between months of acquaint- 
anceship and ratings on six traits is 
.168+.018. This was obtained by clas- 
sifying 519 estimates given by 141 
judges. The low coefficient indicates 
that length of acquaintanceship does 
not significantly affect ratings of this 
type. There is no definite tendency 
for old employees to rate higher on 
this scale than new employees. Both 
Knight (8) and Shen (9), using a much 
simpler scale, found that acquaintance- 
ship was a factor affecting personal 
judgments. 

The coefficients of correlation shown 
in tables 1 and 2 do not support the 
opinion of Rugg (10), Watson (11), 
and Slawson (12) to the effect that 
“‘general all around value’ is fre- 
quently more reliably rated than are 
the more specific qualities.” In only 
one sampling does the coefficient on a 
general trait (Nos. 5 or 6) outrank any 
of the specific traits. This study sug- 

















gests that specific traits may be meas- 
ured as reliably as general traits. 

When used correctly, such a rating 
device as this takes considerable time 
and effort on the part of those giving 
their estimates. Raters usually spend 
three or more hours filling in these 
forms. In many ways this is a dis- 
advantage but, since it forces an 
objective, constructive analysis of the 
office staff the time is well spent. 

Continued use of this rating scale 
makes the following advantages ap- 
parent: 


1. The rater must compare all the 
men he is rating on the same 
trait at the same time. 

2. The rater must think of all men 
in the light of their specific work 
habits as well as general per- 
formance. This makes him aware 
of the individual’s good. points 
as well as his weaknesse8. 

3. A definite description of a scale- 
man at the extremes of the be- 
havior pattern gives the scale 
many of the advantages of the 
man-to-man rating technique. 

4. There is a flexibility in the use of 
the traits to be rated—i.e., if the 
group to be rated does not have 
the opportunity to display leader- 
ship, for example, that particular 
trait can be omitted. 
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illustrations of 


5. The supporting 
behavior given by the judges are 
useful in interpreting individual 


performance. As _ illustrations 
from progressive ratings are re- 
ceived pertinent and diagnostic 
information collects in the indi- 
vidual’s portfolio. 

6. This method of rating proves of 
value as a training procedure 
since it points out to their im- 
mediate superior the definite 
characteristics of the men con- 
sidered. The men who are rated 
benefit, individually, since at the 
time of rating most managers 
discuss the report with their 
men. 

7. This scale combines the major 
advantages of the graphic rating 
method, the man-to-man method, 
and the linear method, as well as 
the order of merit scale. 

8. The “‘halo-effect’”’ is reduced to a 
point where it is not a significant 
factor affecting the estimates of 
the ope | 

9. Length of acquaintanceship does 
not particularly affect this type 
of rating. 

10. A final advantage of this rating 
technique is that, with continu- 
ous use, it becomes an extremely 
valuable source of data for per- 
sonnel research, since it is an 
objective criterion of success. 
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A group of successful foremen and a group of workers with job skill 


equal to that of the foremen, but 
others, were clinically studied. 

questionnaire scores differentiated 
From the case histories, the forem 


childhood involving less withdrawal from others, less indifference to the 
actions of others, and fewer antagonistic reactions toward others. In 
many cases there was a close relationship between reported childhood 
behavior and present job behavior. Clinical information would seem 
valuable in selecting foremen and in scientifically matching workers 
with superiors in order to avoid conflict. 


HAT is the psychological 
V\ makeup of a good foreman? 
How does he differ in back- 
ground and present behavior from the 
regular worker of equal job skill? 
What psychological factors may ac- 
count for the fact that one man can 
handle others successfully and another 
fails at the task? Previous studies 
have applied tests or have merely set 
up qualifications based on direct or in- 
direct personal observation. The aim 
of the present investigation was to go 
more deeply into the problem, utiliz- 
ing the best available clinical tech- 
niques. 

Two groups of employees in a utility 
were given clinical study. The first 
group consisted of successful foremen; 
individuals who had survived reduc- 
tions in personnel and who had worked 
out successfully under various execu- 


1The writer is indebted to Professor 
Harold E. Burtt of The Ohio State Uni- 
versity for his helpful guidance in making 
this study. 


A Clinical Approach to Foremanship 


By Carrot, LEONARD SHARTLE, Michigan State College! 





























considered incapable of supervising 
Combined interview and interest 
the two groups without overlapping. 
en showed a development from early 


tives. The second group was made up 
of workers with job skill approximately 
equal to that of the foremen, but con- 
sidered by two judges, after careful 
observation, as not able to supervise 
others. Many members of this latter 
group had been tried out unsuccess- 
fully in a supervisory capacity. 

Two devices were applied to obtain 
information concerning the two groups: 
a detailed clinical interview and the 
Strong Vocational Interest Blank. In 
the interview special emphasis was 
placed on observed social behavior and 
the developmental history of each in- 
dividual. A partial list of items cov- 
ered is as follows: 

Family background: Occupations of 
parents and siblings, nationality of 
parents, favorite parent and favorite 
sibling, most disliked sibling, age rank 
in family, other persons living in the 
home, financial, educational and social 
standing of the family, discipline in 
the home, religion in the home, quar- 
rels, and family catastrophes. 
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Personal history: Health, type of 
play liked best and type of play liked 
least, early associates, attitude toward 
others, emotional disturbances, school 
progress, attitude toward discipline of 
parents and teachers, and occupational 
interests; also marital and economic 
status, and type of recreation in adult 
life. 

Appearance in interview: Dress, 
movements, speech, poise, and other 
observations. 

Methods of handling men: Foremen 
were asked for the methods they had 
found most useful in dealing with sub- 
ordinates. Workers were asked for 
their preferences regarding the methods 
applied to them by the foremen in re- 
gard to methods of giving orders, 
methods of correction, use of praise 
and criticism, amount of interest the 
foreman should show in the personal, 
financial, and home affairs of the men, 
and the worst and best acts a foreman 
could do. Workers also gave their 
preferences for the age, number of 
years experience, and nationality that 
a foreman should have. 

In all cases where a preference or an 
attitude was given by an employee, the 
reasons for his decision were solicited. 
These reasons were frequently of great 
importance in obtaining the individual 
clinical picture. 

The Strong Vocational Interest 
Blank was administered to discover 
possible differences in interests be- 
tween the two groups and to serve as 
an aid in opening the interview.’ 

Care was taken to establish good 
rapport. Each employee was clearly 


2S. M. Shellow. Vocational interest as 
an aid to interviewing. Personnel Journal, 
1930, 9, 379-384. 
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informed that the interviewer was in 
no way connected with the company 
in question and that any information 
given would be kept confidential. Also 
each subject was told that the interest 
blank and the interview were given 
merely to discover how the interests 
and back-grounds of utility employees 
differed from other occupational groups. 
In approaching the preferred methods 
for handling men, however, the em- 
ployee was informed that the inter- 
viewer was interested in foremanship 
and would like any ideas the men had 
concerning it. 

The foremen were interviewed in 
their own private offices where pos- 
sible, and the remainder of the sub- 
jects in quiet offices or small rooms 
with which they were familiar. Each 
study was completed in one sitting 
ranging from one and one-half to three 
hours. 

Twenty-three foremen and twenty- 
five workers were studied. The find- 
ings were treated both quantitatively 
and qualitatively. 


QUANTITATIVE RESULTS 


In treating the data quantitatively 
the aim was to find what significant 
differences in responses existed between 
the foremen and non-foremen. Hence, 
the frequency was found for each group 
on the 1260 possible responses in the 
vocational interest blank and the ap- 
proximately 200 possible responses in 
the interview. The standard error of 
the difference and the critical ratio 
were computed for each of the 1460 re- 
sponses. Weights were assigned to 
the items in whole numbers approxi- 
mating the critical ratio. Items with 
critical ratios less than .5 were dis- 








 , 








carded. Although a critical ratio of 
.5 indicates only 68 chances in 100 that 
the difference is a real one, it was found 
that when several items with low criti- 
cal ratios were grouped together the 
significance of their total justified their 
inclusion. 

Twenty-four items in the interview 
were given weights in this manner. 
Conditions found more frequently 
among the foremen with critical ratios 
greater than 2.0 were as follows: 


Father foreign born. 

Mother foreign born. 

Age over 40. 

Good attitude toward early associates. 

More than 20 years experience in the 
Company. 

Selling experience before entering the 
Company. 

Ownership of home at present time. 


Similarly items found more fre- 
quently among the non-foremen were: 


Restless movements in interview. 

Other persons living in the home during 
childhood or adolescence. (Grand- 
parents, stepparents, etc.) 

Repetition of one or more subjects in 
school. 

Self-conscious appearance in interview. 

Tense or strained facial expression in 
interview. 

Low intensity of voice during interview. 


The total scores made by the sub- 
jects on the selected interview items 
were computed, plotted, and an ar- 
bitrary critical score selected graphi- 
cally. Ninety-one per cent of the 
foremen were above this score and 72 
per cent of the non-foremen below it. 

The foremen, in reporting their best 
methods for handling subordinates, 
tended not to advocate the stricter 
methods but to practice suggestion, to 
give praise for a good job and to con- 
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sider individual differences. On the 
other hand, 28 per cent of the workers 
interviewed preferred a command to a 
suggestion when being given instruc- 
tions; and 24 per cent preferred the 
foreman to use “you” rather than ‘‘we” 
in conversing about a job. There was 
a strong feeling among about half the 
men that home and financial affairs 
were none of the foreman’s business, 
but that he might be of some help in 
an emergency. 

Ninety-six per cent preferred to be 
corrected in private rather than in 
front of others, but only 52 per cent 
preferred indirect correction in which 
it is suggested that something might 
be wrong, and the worker is given a 
chance to find and correct his own 
error. 

Forty-eight per cent of the workers 
believed punishment such as layoffs 
and demotions to be a good thing. 
Twenty per cent of them? preferred 
criticism to praise or to equal amounts 
of praise and criticism. Sixty-four 
per cent reported they liked lots of re- 
sponsibility. 

The majority of the workers pre- 
ferred the foreman be near their own 
age, have more experience in the com- 
pany than they, and be an American 
rather than foreign born. 

Thirty-two per cent considered 
praise for a good job to be the one 
best action on the part of a foreman, 
while 28 per cent felt the one worst 
thing a foreman could do was to repri- 
mand in the presence of others. 

Those workers who preferred be- 
ing commanded did so because they 
thought they could understand the 
instructions better. Three employees 
enjoyed having a boss who was stern. 
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Those who preferred considerable re- 
sponsibility to close supervision gave 
as reasons either that they felt confi- 
dent of the job or that having the 
foreman watching made them uneasy. 

These results indicate the impor- 
tance of taking into account individual 
differences when handling others. One 
man enjoys the sting of a command, 
another rebels against it, and a third 
becomes afraid. 

The items in the Strong Vocational 
Interest Blank were given weights and 
the total scores calculated as in the in- 
terview. One hundred per cent of the 
foremen were above the critical score 
and 100 per cent of the non-foremen 
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tors carefully studied. The supervis- 
ing foremen and the superintendent in 
charge of the men indicated in narra- 
tive form their reactions regarding the 
ability and special peculiarities of each 
foreman and also gave their reasons 
for believing why each of the workers 
was not foreman material. The in- 
terview material was then compared 
with the information from the supe- 
riors. 

All of the foremen who were rated as 
rather strict with the men were reared 
in homes where strict discipline pre- 
vailed. Three of the four foremen con- 
sidered too lenient with the men came 
from homes of medium discipline. 
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Fia. 1. Pot or CoMBINED INTERVIEW AND QUESTIONNAIRE SCORES 
The foremen scores all fall above the critical score, and the workers’ scores below 


this point. 


below it. In general the responses on 
the interest questionnaire suggested 
that the foreman had greater interest 
and self-confidence in activities deal- 
ing with people. 

The interview and the interest blank 
ssores were combined and plotted. 
Figure 1 shows the arrangement of 
scores by which the foremen are com- 
pletely differentiated from the non- 
foremen. 


QUALITATIVE RESULTS 


In addition to the quantitative ma- 
terial secured in the above fashion, 
each interview was considered as a 
separate case and the qualitative fac- 





Eleven of the workers were con- 
sidered too “easy going’’ to be trusted 
with handling men. In the case his- 
tories these men appeared indifferent 
or completely subordinated to home 
discipline and several reported shyness 
in childhood. 

Four of the workers were thought 
by the raters to be apt to antagonize 
others. Their case studies showed a 
general tendency to resent discipline 
and display anger responses in child- 
hood. 

In general the foremen as a group 
showed a development involving less 
withdrawal from others, less indiffer- 
ence to the actions of others, and fewer 
antagonistic reactions toward others. 
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CONCLUSIONS 


A clinical picture of the foreman or 
worker will often give valuable in- 
formation as to his probable job be- 
havior. Since there is a wide variety 
of preferences by the workers as to the 
methods used on them by the foremen, 
it would seem advisable to match 
scientifically the foreman with his sub- 
ordinates, giving to the strict foremen 
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the men who prefer strictness. Clini- 
cal information would seem valuable 
at the time of employment for selecting 
possible supervisory material and for 
appropriate matching of foremen and 
subordinates. Obtaining this infor- 
mation would, of course, require an 
interviewer of considerably better 
training than is needed for ordinary © 
selection work. 








Fatigue 


How Does It Affect the Quantity and the Quality of 
Muscular Work 


By Cuartes W. Manzer, New York University 


After analysis of laboratory work curves, Dr. Manzer finds that 
fatigue not only decreases the capacity to do work; it increases 


enormously the irregularity of such work as is done. 


This irreg- 


ularity results in spoiled and otherwise unsatisfactory output. 
All findings point to this important principle: rest should come 
before, not after, fatigue has developed. 


/ \HE purpose of this article is to 
present the results of some re- 
cent experiments concerning the 

effect of fatigue on the quantity and 

the quality of muscular work. The 
fact that work performed with fatigued 
muscles is wasteful has been estab- 
lished both through industrial experi- 
ence and by scientific studies. Since 
work necessarily involves the use of 

muscles, whether it be operating a 

lathe or a typewriter, whether it be de- 

scribed as physical or mental, it follows 
that the effects of muscular fatigue 
upon human work are far-reaching. 

The effect of fatigue on work and its 

converse, the recovery effect of rest, 

have been studied both in the indus- 
trial plant and in the laboratory. The 
relationship between these two ap- 
proaches to the problem of fatigue, the 
industrial and the experimental, has 
been clearly pointed out by Viteles, 
who says that “fatigue impairs man’s 
working power in the industrial plant 
in the same way as it interferes with 
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the activity of a single muscle in the 
laboratory situation.”! In the labora- 
tory, the investigator examines in iso- 
lation the same factors that operate in 
the industrial situation as a complex 
system. 

In experiments? conducted in the 
psychological laboratory of New York 
University, using the Mosso ergo- 
graph, it has been found that the work 
done by the flexor muscles of the 
middle finger as these muscles ap- 
proach complete exhaustion is only 
one-fifth the output of the same 
muscles when rested. Use of fatigued 
muscles results in a waste of eighty 
per cent. With respect to the quality 
of the work, as indicated by regularity 
or variability, these experiments have 
shown that work performed with fa- 


1Morris Viteles, Industrial Psychology, 
Norton and Company, 1932, p. 446. 

?Charles W. Manzer, The Effect of Fa- 
tigue upon Variability of Output in Muscu- 
lar Work. J. Exper. Psychol., 1934, 17, 257- 
269. 
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tigued muscles is over three times as 
variable or irregular as that performed 
with unfatigued muscles. 

For the purpose of making a more 
detailed comparison between work 
done with fatigued muscles and that 
done with rested muscles, further anal- 
ysis has been made of some of the work 
curves made in the experiments re- 
ferred to above. The present analysis 
has attempted to answer two ques- 
tions: First, how does fatigue affect 
output and variability throughout the 
entire course of a work period, when 
the work is continued to exhaustion? 
Second, how does such work compare 
with the work done by the same groups 
of muscles working under the same 
conditions, but allowed rest pauses for 
recovery after exhaustion? 

The work curves selected for answer- 
ing the first question consisted of all 
those which contained fifty contrac- 
tions. Out of a total of two hundred 
ninety-seven, there were fifteen such 
curves, each performed by a different 
person. These work curves were di- 
vided for purposes of analysis into five 
parts of ten contractions each. The 
mean, the standard deviation and the 
coefficient of variation were found for 
each of the five parts for all subjects 
combined; that is to say, the first part 
of the work curves of all subjects was 
considered as one unit of work, the 
second part of the work curves of all 
subjects was considered as a second 
unit of work, and so on. The five 
parts, therefore, made it possible to as- 
certain the change in average output 
and in variability of work throughout 
the entire work curve. Control work 
which would serve as a basis for com- 
parison consisted of the first ten con- 
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tractions of five successive work pe- 
riods performed by the same fifteen 
subjects. The work in each period 
was continued to exhaustion, but a 
five-minute rest pause separated suc- 
cessive work periods. 

The mean, the standard deviation 
and the coefficient of variation of each 
of the five parts of the continuous work 
and also the corresponding measures of 
the five parts of work performed with 
rested muscles are presented in Table 
1. It will be seen in Table 1 that the 
work done with fatigued muscles shows 
a rapid decrement. The mean output 
which is 24.98? in the first part, falls 
to 12.69 in the middle and drops to 
3.85 in the last part. The increase in 
variability is shown by the coefficients 
of variation of the same three parts, 
19.46, 47.52, and 70.39, respectively. 
On the other hand, the work performed 
with rested muscles shows only a mod- 
erate decrement, as would be expected, 
since each work period was continued 
to exhaustion. The mean output, 
shown in Table 1, falls from 25.40 in 
the first fifth of the first work period 
to 16.64 in the first fifth of the last 
work period. Likewise, the corre- 
sponding coefficients of variation in- 
crease from 21.46 to 30.47. The 
foregoing figures furnish a basis for 
answering the first of the two ques- 
tions stated above. Fatigue, under 
laboratory conditions,*results in an 
enormous decrease in the capacity to 
do work; it also results in a great in- 
crease in the variability of such work 
as is done. 

In the present discussion it has been 
3These measures of mean output are 


twentieths of an inch through which a ten- 
pound weight was raised. 
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assumed that a reasonable amount of 
fatigue during work is that found in the 
control conditions, that is to say, in a 
series of work periods with rest pauses 
located between successive periods. 
On the basis of this assumption, the 
means and the coefficients of variation 
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percentage of the corresponding mean 
and coefficient of variation of the work 
performed with rested muscles. These 
percentages are presented in Table 2. 
It will be seen in Table 2 that the 
mean output of work under the two 
conditions, fatigued and rested, start 


TABLE 1 
The average output and the variability of work performed with fatigued and with rested muscles 
Work Performed with Fatigued Muscles 














SUCCESSIVE FIFTHS OF THE SAME WORK PERIOD 
SRI, 6. oonccccececvesssceress 15 | 15 | 15 15 15 
ERE Se As Sea tel Pe eee are 24.98 19.75 12.69 7.35 3.85 
Standard Deviation............... 4.86 5.41 6.03 4.45 2.71 
ee. GF VANINEION. ... «5.066.005 19.46 27.34 47.52 60.54 70.39 





Work Performed with Rested Muscles 





FIRST FIFTHS OF FIVE SUCCESSIVE WORK PERIODS 











ee, 15 | 15 15 15 15 

| 
rs oP ohn co ON aie hak ces 25.40 | 23.01 19.76 17.45 16.64 
Standard Deviation............... 5.45 5.32 6.15 6.04 5.07 
Coeff. of Variation................ 21.46 | 23.12 | 31.12 | 34.61 | 30.47 





Note: The means and standard deviations in this table are twentieths of aninchthrough 


which a ten-pound weight was raised. 


TABLE 2 


Averages and coefficients of variation of work performed with fatigued muscles expressed as a 
percentage of the averages and coefficients of variation of work performed with rested 








muscles 
FIFTHS OF WORK PERIOD 
ieee reer 93 | 86 64 42 23 
Cem. Of Variation... ..........6058: 91 | 118 153 175 231 











of the work performed with fatigued 
muscles have been compared with 
the corresponding statistical measures 
of the work performed with rested 
muscles. This comparison has been 
rade by expressing the means and the 
coefficients of variation of the work 
performed with fatigued muscles as a 


from practically the same level. In 
the fifth part, however, the mean out- 
put of fatigued muscles is only 23 
per cent of the output of the same 
muscles working under rested con- 
ditions. Likewise, the irregularity or 
variability of work performed with 
fatigued muscles rises from 91 per cent 














to 231 per cent. On the basis of these 
percentages, the answer to the second 
question may now be stated as follows: 
Work performed with fatigued muscles, 
under these laboratory conditions, 
quickly falls to less than a quarter 
of the work performed with rested 
muscles. There is also an accompany- 
ing rapid increase in the irregularity or 
variability of the work done with fa- 
tigued muscles. 

What are the implications of these 
laboratory experiments for industry? 
In the industrial situation, output 
means production and variability fre- 
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quently means unsatisfactory or spoiled 


work. These experiments indicate —— 


that the production of a fatigued 
worker is far below that of the same 
worker when he is rested. Further, 
the production of a fatigued worker, 


since it is more variable or irregular, is « 


more likely to be uneven or unsatisfac- 
tory in quality. It follows, therefore, 
that if the quantity and the quality of 
work is to be maintained at a satisfac- 
tory level, extreme muscular fatigue 


in the worker must be avoided. Rest} , 


should come before, not after, fatigue 
has developed. 





The Prestige of Occupations 





A Comparison of Educational Occupations and Others 





By Greorce W. Hartmann, Pennsylvania State College 


Dr. Hartmann demonstrates the presence of a definite and widely 
accepted hierarchy of occupations according to the amount of prestige 
attached to them. Not only that, he finds that most people have a 
clear idea of how high or low their occupation is rated by others. It 
as worth while to compare this classification of occupations with 
that arrived at by Dr. Hildreth in the next article, “Occupational 
Status and Intelligence.”’ 


Four hundred and fifty persons, engaged in diverse careers and living 
in various localities, arranged twenty-five representative occupations 
in the order of their respect and admiration for them. The relative 
positions derived from large and small communities, agricultural and 
industrial regions, were strikingly consistent. The professions stood 
at the top of the prestige hierarchy and the “labor’’ groups near the 
bottom. Class-consciousness or occupational “insight”? was measured 
by the closeness of agreement between the status assigned to a career by 
persons within it and that conferred by disinterested outsiders. Most 
occupations gave only a slightly higher rank to themselves than that 
granted by others. In all groups, the physician uniformly stood first. 
A definite order of merit within the teaching profession was also re- 
vealed, thus: college professor, school superintendent, principal, high- 
school teacher, elementary-school teacher. 


attention to the ambivalent so- 

cial position of the typical pub- 
lic school teacher of our times. On the 
one hand, the teacher represents a 
group well above the average citizen 
in intelligence, culture, and socially 
desirable conduct—dqualities which 
normally ensure a high “rating”? when 


\ NUMBER of writers have called 


1 The writer wishes to acknowledge the 
assistance rendered in the field study por- 
tion of this report by three collabora- 
tors, Messrs. Singleton, Waterbury, and 
Hermansen. 
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possessed by members of other classes. 
Along with this, however, goes a repu- 
tation for economic incompetence, per- 
sonal futility, and inadequacy in 
community affairs. Thus, Waller in 
his Sociology of Teaching holds that 
the poor opinion which the adults of 
most school districts have for the or- 
dinary school teacher is the source of 
many of the emotional conflicts from 
which she is said to suffer. Similarly, 
Benson? claims that this is true of 


2 C. E. Benson, Mental Hygiene and the 
Teacher, The Clearing House, 1932, 7, 6-11. 
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all ranks of the teaching career from 
kindergarten supervisor to university 
professor. ‘Social stigma is assuredly 
attached to the teaching profession 
whether we are willing to accept the 
fact or not. We read of the college 
professor, highly respected in his own 
group, who fails to make desirable so- 
cial contacts outside of his group.” 
Indirectly, this fact is acknowledged 
by a high school teacher in a testimo- 
nial explaining why he belongs to the 
American Federation of Teachers, 
“Only through the Union can teachers 
attain a position of respect in the com- 
munity, instead of one where they are 
subject either to contempt or to hypo- 
critical praise.”’ 

A pretty problem in social psy- 
chology is posed by this odd situation. 
In many respects, the status of the 
teaching class is very similar to that of 
the clergy, to whom they bear histori- 
cal affiliations. The attitude of many 
people toward the ministry or priest- 
hood is undoubtedly one of superficial 
respect for their obvious incarnation of 
conventional virtues, but at the same 
time one of discomfort and irritation 
(with subsequent latent hostility) in 
their presence. Perhaps the mental 
mechanism involved is that we resent 
the appearance of any one who, wit- 
tingly or not, makes us feel inferior; the 
disparagement of such a person which 
ordinarily ensues is simply a “face- 
saving” device for redressing the bal- 
ance. Such ambivalence of response 
toward school teachers is readily trace- 
able to the fact that she is the source 
of both praise and blame, or reward and 
punishment, exerted within a limited 
field of authority. The public reacts 
similarly to army officers, “‘politicians,”’ 
policemen, and customs officials. 
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The alleged social inferiority of the 
school teacher is somewhat more diffi- 
cult to understand, particularly in 
view of the unusually heavy annual in- 
flux of new students into the normal 
schools and teacher-training institu- 
tions of the country. Since the onset 
of the current depression, the efforts of 
numerous engineers and other techni- 
cal men, as well as of pre-legal and pre- 
medical candidates, to qualify for 
teaching certificates have been so pro- 
nounced as to embarrass the adminis- 
trative officials of schools of education. 
While it may be argued that the indi- 
viduals referred to were motivated by 
a case of faut de mieux, the fact is 
nevertheless inconsistent with the as- 
sumption of the inferior social status 
of teachers. Competent people do not 
strive so desperately to gain admission 
to a field which bears the stamp of 
public disapproval. 

Considerations such as these led the 
writer to believe that a little inductive 
investigation of the matter would not 
be out of place, since the validity of a 
widespread belief concerning prestige 
will have much to do with the morale 
and efficiency of the teaching profes- 
sion. It is a sociological truism that 
both groups and persons thrive on 
status and die without it. “Status” 
and “prestige” have only psychological 
reality, but they are intangible exist- 
ences which are founded upon objec- 
tive phenomena and lead to genuine 
modifications of behavior. For in- 
stance, the Sims socio-economic scale 
(among others) attempts to measure 
social stratification by such indices as 
the possession of a telephone, number 
of books in the home, etc. There is 
little question that the possession of 
such cultural apparatus is positively 
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associated with degree of community 
“standing,” but it permits only a rough 
classification into occupational groups 
(such as “professional”? versus ‘“‘arti- 
san”) and does not yield a clear dis- 
tinction between the professions them- 
selves. 

Presumably a tentative prestige hi- 
erarchy for the various vocations can 
be obtained by securing ratings of se- 
lected occupations from a large body 
of respondents, who are themselves 
representative of diverse fields of en- 
deavor. The assumption involved is 
that persons confer reputation and 
prestige according to the social values 
which they half-intellectually, half- 
emotionally hold. Since it was this 
method which was used in procuring 
the material listed below, a detailed 
description of the procedure will be in 
order. 


GENERAL PROCEDURE 


A personal interview was arranged 
with a number of adult individuals in 
different walks of life. The inter- 
viewer brought a set of plain white 
cards with the name of a single occu- 
pation printed upon each. The pur- 
pose of the study was briefly presented 
orally, after which the interviewee was 
given the following instruction sheet: 


On each of the accompanying cards you 
will find the name of a familiar occupation. 
You probably do not feel the same about 
each one. Place the cards in the order of 
your admiration for the professions or voca- 
tions here given. Try to answer for yourself 
the question, Which occupation do I respect 
most? Then ask, Which occupation do I 
think least of? Finally, place all the re- 
maining occupations in their proper posi- 
tion, according to your esteem for them. 
Do not base your judgment upon any 
particular person, but simply rank the 
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occupations according to your general opin- 
ton about them. 


Few persons experienced any trouble 
in making the preferential arrange- 
ment of the cards, and from the time 
required and the facial expressions in- 
volved, it was clear that a serious and 
critical effort at ranking was made. 
Following each arrangement the inter- 
viewer took a numerical record of the 
placement order and shuffled the cards 
before submitting them to the next 
subject. Three consecutive efforts at 
community sampling were made dur- 
ing the Spring, Summer, and Winter of 
1933, and since these differed some- 
what among themselves, a separate 
account of each will be given. 


RESULTS 


Series I. The first set of data was 
secured from twenty-five persons in 
the city of Bethlehem, Pa., and twenty- 
five in Nazareth, Pa., the populations 
of the cities being 52,000 and 6,000 re- 
spectively. A dozen vocations were 
listed in this set, including three levels 
of the teaching class—grade teacher, 
high school teacher and college pro- 
fessor. The other nine are: U. 8. 
Senator, physician, lawyer, merchant, 
factory manager, letter carrier, brick- 
layer, salesman, and garage mechanic. 
The results of this survey appear in 
Table 1, with the occupations arranged 
in decreasing order of social prestige 
from left to right. 

The most impressive single fact to 
be derived from these figures is the un- 
expected consistency of the results for 
both the larger and the smaller town. 
This agreement is of significant help in 
overcoming two common objections: 

















1, that the interviewees based their 
ratings upon the personalities of the 
representatives of different careers 
known to them rather than upon the 
occupation per se; and 2, that the time 
of the interview has an important bear- 
ing upon the rating. Thus, the first 
argument would be that if Mr. X, the 
postman, were a good friend of the 
family, he would be rated higher than 
salesman Smith who was a mean fellow 


TABLE 1 


The relative prestige of twelve representative 
occupations in two communities as deter- 
mined from the ratings of fifty typical in- 
habitants 
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eae 1.88) 2.20) 2.04 
DD. GOMOGOP. .. cc cccese 2.36) 3.00) 2.68 
College Professor........| 2.92} 3.36) 3.14 
di sackiwbnihexennien 3.08) 3.56) 3.32 
High-School Teacher. .... 5.16) 5.24) 5.20 
Grade Teacher........... 6.12), 6.52) 6.32 
Factory Manager........| 6.48] 6.28] 6.38 
ere 7.72) 6.84| 7.28 
Letter Carrier........... 9.64) 8.96) 9.30 
Garage Mechanic... .....|10.04/ 9.56) 9.80 
Es ab ine nineeeee 10.64/10. 68/10. 66 
Ee 11, 44/11. 48)11.46 














anyway. The second point would em- 
phasize the fact that if sometime be- 
fore the interview, an auto mechanic 
had saved the day by repairing a 
breakdown, a distinct elevation in his 
status would be inevitable. While it 
is undoubtedly true that these factors 
are operative (the distinction raised by 
the first objection is especially hard for 
most persons to make), they serve only 
to distort individual rankings and do 
not affect seriously the group positions. 
As might have been anticipated, 
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the professions generally stand near 
the top and the “labor” group near the 
bottom. The three divisions of 
the teaching class also occupy about 
the position to which their place in the 
educational hierarchy presumably en- 
titles them, i.e., the grade teacher is 
exceeded by the: high school teacher, 
who in turn is exceeded by the college 
professor. However, it is significant 
that both branches of public school 
service stand higher than the factory 
manager, despite the fact that the su- 
perintendent of the steel mill in the one 
city and the head of the cement plant 
in the other are both economically - 
powerful individuals. While the in- 
come of these occupations is in part as- 
sociated with the degree of prestige, 
this is not wholly true since the finan- 
cial strength of the typical factory 
manager and merchant probably falls 
well above that of all the teaching 
classes represented. Clark* has shown 
that the mean income of lawyers ex- 
ceeds that of college professors, but in 
social status (as distinct from purely 
economic status) the latter have a slight 
edge. Certainly the assumption that 
teaching is commonly regarded as a 
“failure belt” is hardly warranted. 
Series II. In the next step of this 
study, a more extensive list of 25 occu- 
pations was chosen for rating in the 
belief that finer and more reliable dif- 
ferences would be revealed. This new 
list may be read from the column in 
Table 2. In addition, new communi- 
ties were sampled. Forty-two inter- 
views were held in Mt. Union, Pa., a 
small industrial and railroad town of 
*Harold Clark, Economic theory and 


correct occupational distribution, New York, 
1931. 
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about 5,000 inhabitants, and another 
fifty in the villages of Pleasant Gap 
and Centre Hall, which have an agri- 
cultural hinterland. The rating in- 
structions and card technique were 
kept the same as before. In Table 2 
will be found the average rankings ob- 
tained. 


TABLE 2 
The relative social status of 25 occupations 
according to the opinions of 92 representa- 
tive citizens of central Pennsylvania 
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positions of the high school teacher and 
clergyman are identical. The greatest 
displacement occurs in the case of 
“salesman,” which may be due to the 
ambiguity of that designation, embrac- 
ing as it does anyone from a hardware 
clerk to the field representative of a 
great firm. 


TABLE 3 
Rank order of prestige of 25 occupations in 
the judgment of one hundred representatives 
of other occupations 














1 Doctor 5.48 1 Physician 3.95 
2 Senator 7.26 2 Lawyer 4.58 
3 Lawyer 7.53 3 College Professor 4.84 
4 College Professor 8.05 4 School Superintendent 6.25 
5 Civil Engineer 8.39 5 Clergyman 6.49 
6 Dentist 8.49 6 School Principal 7.81 
7 Clergy 8.64 7 High School Teacher 8.93 
8 High School Teacher 8.64 8 Government Employee 9.19 
9 Factory Superintendent 8.80 9 Elementary School Teacher | 9.86 
10 Merchant 10.35 10 Electrician 10.17 
11 Grade Teacher 10.70 11 Machinist 11.54 
12 Salesman 12.59 12 Bookkeeper 12.16 
13 Nurse 13.05 13 Farmer 12.39 
14 Actor 13.16 14 Carpenter 12.59 
15 Mail Carrier 14.12 15 Baker 14.00 
16 Garageman 15.14 16 Store clerk 15.67 
17 Tailor 16.46 17 Policeman 16.27 
18 Bricklayer 16.49 18 Chef 16.51 
19 Baker 17.42 19 Barber 16.56 
20 Police 17.60 20 Truck Driver 17.73 
21 Plumber 17.76 21 Laborer 19.50 
22 Miner 18.49 22 Janitor 21.39 
23 Barber 18.59 23 Messenger 21.58 
24 Cook 18.88 24 Night Watchman 21.66 
25 Fisherman 20.04 25 Bootblack 23.20 

















On the whole, the results presented 
in Table 2 accord with those found in 
Table 1. The lawyer this time has 
nosed slightly ahead of the college pro- 
fessor, and the grade teacher has fallen 
behind the factory superintendent and 
the merchant; note that the relative 





Series III. On this occasion, a 
slightly altered list of 25 occupations 
was presented to one hundred inter- 
viewees in Port Matilda (a village of 
several hundred farmers and their 
families), Tyrone (a small city), and 
Altoona (a large manufacturing and 
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railroad center). About a dozen un- 
employed adults were among the per- 
sons making the ratings in this series; 
in all other respects, the interviewees 
represented the same wide range of vo- 
cations as used on the two preceding 
occasions. Table 3 shows the results 
secured from this group. 

Notice that this list contains for the 
first time the names of “‘school superin- 
tendent”’ and “school principal.” It 
seemed desirable to increase the repre- 
sentation of the “educational” group 
to embrace these two administrative 
careers. Essentially, these figures par- 
allel and confirm those listed in Table 
2; the existence of a definitely estab- 
lished hierarchy among the different 
forms of educational service is also 
clearly marked. 

As usually happens with statistical 
material of this sort, the number of 
first mentions for each career supports 
the indications conveyed by the means. 
Thus, 33 persons in 100 gave first place 
to “physician,”’ 17 to “lawyer,” 14 to 
“college professor,’’ 6 to “‘school super- 
intendent,” 2 to “school principal,” 
and none to either ‘“high-school- 
teacher” or ‘elementary teacher.” 

Overlapping among all vocations is 
large as is evidenced by the following 
standard deviations: 


College Professor............ 3.94 
School Superintendent....... 4.34 
EER 3.86 
High School Teacher........ 3.84 


Elementary School Teacher... 3.62 


The highest S.D. was 5.00 (for govern- 
ment employees); the lowest 2.32 (for 
bootblack). The large variability of 
government employees may result 
from the same cause which seemed to 
explain the fluctuations of “salesman,” 
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viz., the ambiguity of the designation. 
A government employee may include 
anyone from a high bureau chief to a 
minor office clerk. 


SUPPLEMENTARY DATA ON OCCU- 
PATIONAL “INSIGHT” 


Is there a tendency to over-estimate 
or to under-estimate the prestige of 
one’s Own occupation? To what ex- 
tent do “self”? ratings of each voca- 
tional group agree with the relative 
positions allotted to them by other pro- 
fessional classes? Presumably by 
comparing the status awarded to a 
given career by individuals engaged in 
it with that conferred by ‘“‘disinter- 
ested” outsiders, one can determine 
the amount and precision of class- 
consciousness thereby revealed. The 
closeness of agreement between exter- 
nal and internal ratings may then be 
considered a measure of occupational 
insight. 

The data needed to answer these 
questions were secured in the Wilkes- 
Barre district of Northeastern Pennsyl- 
vania by interviews arranged with rep- 
resentatives of twelve occupations, 
each one of which ranked itself along 
with the remaining eleven careers listed.. 
The rating technique was identical with 
that described above. The raters were 
not aware that their own self-esti- 
mates were thus indirectly being ob- 
tained, since they were told that they 
were being asked to respond only be- 
cause they offered a good sampling of 
general public opinion. It was the 
original intention to secure twenty per- 
sons from each career, but the time 
limitations of many busy professional 
men made it impossible to attain this 
objective. Only two persons among 
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all those approached refused to make a 
listing. Table 4 presents a condensed 
picture of the findings of this section; 
the italicized figures represent occu- 
pational “self’’-ratings. 

Contrary to the expectation of those 
who consider vanity the chief of hu- 
man weakness, there is little evidence 
of any marked occupational egocen- 
trism in these figures. Apparently 
each career has a pretty good notion as 
to where it stands with reference to 
other walks of life. It is true that 
every vocation (with the exception of 
coal miner and truck driver) assigns a 
somewhat higher position to itself than 
that granted by the remaining eleven 
in the list, but the differences are very 
slight The physicians stand first and 
know it; the lawyer is disposed to place 
himself just ahead of the professor, but 
most of the other vocations reverse the 
order; the engineer puts himself on the 
same plane as the professor and gives 
the physician a lower average rank 
than any of the others are willing to 
accord (perhaps because his technical 
training makes him sensitive to the 
“guesswork” commonly seen in medi- 
cal practice). The elementary and 
secondary school teachers when rating 
themselves emerge on an equal level— 
an outcome wholly in accord with con- 
temporary educational philosophy— 
but the rest of the world definitely sets 
the high school job ahead; however, 
there is some evidence of professional 
jealousy between the two, for we find 
each implying by its rankings that the 
two forms of educational service should 
shift positions with respect to ‘‘sta- 
tus.’’ The superiority of the post- 
Office clerk over the grocery store 
owner suggests that a governmental 
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employee has an edge over a private 
entrepreneur of similar background. 
The few plumbers sampled appear to 
be protesting against their lowly status, 
but the coal miners and truck drivers 
exhibit an uncanny objectivity and 
precision in appraising themselves. 
Table 4 indicates throughout that 
competition for status operates within 
either the bourgeois or proletarian 
areas, but that between the two 
“classes” as such a definite prestige gap 
exists of which both are clearly aware. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Despite the obvious imperfections of 
the evidence here submitted, and the 
absence of any extended causal analy- 
sis, one feature appears to be indispu- 
tably true—the public school teacher 
stands lowest among the accepted pro- 
fessional groups, but definitely above 
the great body of business, industrial, 
and commercial pursuits. If the pub- 
lic school teacher lacks caste, it must 
be only with the numerically small pro- 
fessional groups who stand above her; 
certainly this does not ‘hold for the 
great body of citizens who fall below 
her in “status.” If “average” social 
status is represented by the mean po- 
sitions of such diverse vocations as 
salesman, nurse, bookkeeper, farmer 
and carpenter, then there is not the 
slightest doubt that teachers as a class 
stand above these in “repute.” In the 
eyes of the well-established professions, 
the school teagher may well suffer that 
uncertain appraisal which has histori- 
cally been the fate of every semi-pro- 
fession during its transitional stages 
but in the eyes of the larger body of 
non-professional claimants she stands 
definitely among the elect. 
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Certain limitations of this investiga- 
tion should be indicated, particularly 
since they can all easily be corrected in 
any further study of this problem. Al- 
though an extremely broad distribu- 
tion of occupations was found among 
the persons making the ratings, no 
effort was made to see that the propor- 
tion of a given vocation among the in- 
terviewees was equivalent to that of 
the population at large, i.e., if one per- 
son in five among those gainfully em- 
ployed in the United States is classified 
as an agricultural worker, then twenty 
per cent of the raters presumably 
should come from that group. This 
supposes that the opinions of all occu- 
pational groups are equally effective as 
“prestige determinants,”’ whereas it is 
more likely that the ideas of some 
classes (such as the articulate urban 
and professional branches) are dispro- 
portionately influential. However, 
since the extent of this disproportion is 
unknown it would seem desirable to 
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have occupations represented in about 
their national ratios. The material 
basis for more refined predictions con- 
cerning differences in status would thus 
be made available. 

Finally, one must recognize the his- 
torical and geographical relativity of 
these social prestige rankings. The 
esteem in which the American public 
holds bankers has probably altered 
markedly from 1929 to 1933; a century 
ago the ministry would have stood 
higher than it now does. The physi- 
cian in the Soviet Union would prob- 
ably be considered as standing below 
rather than above the engineer because 
of the direction which Russian national 
planning has taken. A dynamic so- 
ciety such as ours can readily produce 
shifts in stratification, and from what 
we know of social laws it seems prob- 
able that forces external to an occu- 
pation as such are mainly responsible 
for its displacement in the prestige hi- 
erarchy. 
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Occupational Status and Intelligence 


By GertrupE Hitprets, Lincoln School of Teachers College 


Six hundred public school children and a similar number of children 
in a private school were classified according to the occupation of the 
head of the family. Stanford Binet test records were available for all 
of the children. The Taussig five-fold occupational grouping scheme 
was applied to the public school pupils and median I.Q.’s were com- 
puted for each group. The median I.Q.’s were as follows: Profes- 
sional, 113; Executive and business, 107.5; Skilled labor and clerical, 
97.5; Semi-skilled labor, 84; Unskilled labor, 75.7. Wide overlapping 
in mental ability between the several occupational levels was found. 
The entire population of the private school fell into the first three 
Taussig groups. Small differences in median I.Q. are found between a 
variety of occupation represented in the private school population. 


series of research studies indi- 

cates positive association be- 
tween the mental ability of children 
as measured by standardized tests and 
the occupational status of their parents 
rated according to occupational scales 
such as those of Taussig, Barr, Burr, 
Fryer, Counts, Menger, and the Army 
Seale. The most comprehensive sum- 
mary of results of the various studies 
is that contained in Pintner’s Jntelli- 
gence Testing, Methods, and Results, 
Revised Edition, Holt, 1931. 

Data that confirm conclusions of 
previously published studies have been 
obtained by the writer from two dif- 
ferent sources. The first is that of an 
unselected school population in a city 
in the oil industry section of Oklahoma, 
the data having been obtained prior to 
the depression. In addition, data were 
gathered from all students, elementary 
and high school, in a private school in 
a large city. Pupils were given the 


| ine from an extensive 
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Stanford Revision of the Binet Scale 
for measuring mental capacity. 


PUBLIC SCHOOL DATA 


Information concerning the occupa- 
tional status of the male parents of 608 
children of the total school population 
of 2000 was obtained. The children 
ranged in grade from first to eighth 
and their median I.Q. was 97. Every 
child for whom there was both a Binet 
mental rating and reliable evidence of 
parent’s occupation was included in 
the study. Information concerning 
parental occupation was obtained from 
the official school census cards, com- 
piled by the school attendance officer. 
The mother’s occupation was used in 
the tabulation in case the mother in- 
stead of the father was listed as the 
wage earner of the family. In no case 
was the occupation of both parents in- 
cluded. The number of cases in which 
the mother’s occupation was. listed in, 
place of the father’s proved to be 
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negligible, about 1 per cent of the 
total. In doubtful cases the occupa- 
tion listed was checked with other 
sources of information concerning the 
family . 
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Group II. Executives and managers, 
bankers, factory managers, real estate 
and insurance dealers, store owners. 

Group ITI. Skilled labor and clerical 
workers, postal clerks, shop and fac- 











TABLE 1 
Showing the relation between Intelligence Quotients and parents’ occupations 
pe erent GROUP a GROUP III GROUP IV GROUP V 
ae rnorEe | EXECUTIVE SEILLED.A*OlgpsqouTss| UNBRILLED 
145 1 2 
140 1 1 2 
135 1 4 
130 4 3 
125 3 3 4 
120 5 12 11 
115 5 16 18 1 1 
110 5 29 12 4 1 
105 8 19 37 1 2 
100 2 17 30 6 
95 4 16 30 4 4 
90 2 12 31 4 2 
85 1 9 25 10 9 
80 1 8 24 10 8 
75 1 15 8 21 
70 1 2 11 6 15 
65 3 4 12 
60 1 3 8 
55 3 5 
50 1 1 
45 1 1 
RE I nla Sr wtit'e einike cin) vsetoitiat wer eiess 44 155 254 65 90 
i ivchisyssecehbeeteassakets 7.2 25.2 41.8 10.7 14.8 
ies khang be mncinna sy 70-150 45-150 60-140 | 50-115 45-115 
TE EST a AP or 113 107.5 97.5 84 75.7 
Per cent superior I.Q.............. 56.8 45.1 18.5 7a 2.2 
Per cent normal I.Q............... 36.5 41.3 50.4 23.1 8.8 
Per cent subnormal I.Q........... 7.7 13.6 31.1 69.2 88.9 
Per cent above total median......| 84 75 52 22 7 
Per cent below total median....... 16 25 48 78 93 




















Parental Occupation was classified 
in general according to Taussig’s' scale: 

Group I. Professional, including 
doctors, lawyers, clergymen, teachers, 
professional engineers. 


1F. Taussig. Principles of Economics 
(Second Revised Edition), Macmillan, 1920. 


tory clerks, shop foremen, skilled oil 
field occupations, carpenters, plumb- 
ers, mechanics, glass-blowers. 

Group IV. Semi-skilled labor, in- 
cluding oil field pumpers, pipe-line 
workers, teamsters, truck drivers, 
farmers. 











Group V. Unskilled labor, including 
day laborers, road menders, hucksters, 
washerwomen, and those described as 
“always out of work” or of whom it 
was said, “works at anything he can 
get.” In questioning one child in an 
effort to check up on the parent’s occu- 
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vary from refinery executive and en- 
gineering positions to unskilled field 
labor. The city has a large transient 
population affected by the fluctuations 
in the oil and gas industry. 

Table 1 indicates the relationship 
between the Intelligence Quotients of 





























4S SS 65 5 85 95 
Stanford Binet Intelligence Quotients 


Fig. 1. DistRIBUTION OF INTELLIGENCE QUOTIENTS ACCORDING TO OCCUPATIONAL 
Group OF PARENT 


pation the response was, “Daddy’s 
still trying to fix up the car so he can 
go out to look for work.” 
Occupations in the oil industry were 
naturally more numerous than those in 
other specialized occupations. They 


comprise practically a fourth of the 
total. 


The occupations in this field 








145 
Medians -—-———— = 


0s Ns 125 135 


children and the occupational rating 
of their parents. The results are 
shown graphically in figure 1. These 
results indicate that every group con- 
tains one or more individuals testing 
as high as 120 I.Q. and as low as 70 
I.Q. The overlapping of the mental 
ability of children in all groups is an 
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important finding. However, a child 
in group I has five times as many 
chances of being above the median of 
the entire group as below; a child in 
group IT has a three to one chance of 
being above the median; in group III, 
the chances are even; in group IV the 
chance is more than three to one that a 
child whose parent falls in this occupa- 
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range from 5.5 between Groups I and 
II to 13.5 between Groups III and IV. 

Several factors may account for the 
wide range in I.Q. within any one 
group. One factor is the wide. range 
in parental talent normally to be ex- 
pected within any one occupation 
group. This might be particularly 
apparent in the group labeled, “sales- 

















TABLE 2 
I.Q.’s of children according to oceupation of parent 
PARENT'S OCCUPATION eet Diod. | 1@- RANGE — 
I oe ond eon celgreie. thi. osdielw gia oaisieneeas 129 113-140 11 
EE eT ee 126 92-165 69 
Musician (Composer or Performer)............... 126 108-150 18 
avian by eianaee wie nebo enee 121 93-153 118 
hs Saleen cage e at Red dlsrn gavin coe 121 96-154 46 
Welfare work director or administrator........... 120 107-132 16 
Rae ialet te ii olci eter tel ovelc hice sis clurn deane Oeasoetneers 120 100-159 25 
Clerical and secretarial. .....................200- 120 106-130 13 
eee Re cals kel dicGeadus anwusawanl 118 96-135 8 
ERE ee ee pn ee a 119 97-154 33 
Physician, dentist, optometrist, pediatrists....... 118 90-159 49 
a ae Sawnlae ay arin yuk 117.5 98-137 19 
le a a cdilnbiie' hein neauenitia 117 103-137 18 
EE ae ere eee ee 117 79-183 12 
I eater ly in a a eaileran sass mnclor cine 117 98-137 28 
Business-general and unclassified................. 117 96-157 23 
Artist (including commercial art)................. 116 96-137 17 
EE ee eee ere 116 89-143 33 
Teacher, below college level or unspecified........ 112 97-135 27 
Unclassified: scientist (2), statistician (1), plumber 
(1), tailor (1), foreman (1), printer (4), statesman 
(4), builder (2), Army Officers (1), Architect (4), 
I a ates ee ey rar hate sec layarivelc, wate slaccie eat 116 89-141 29 





tional group will be below the median 
of the entire group; and in group V the 
chance of the same condition happen- 
ing is 13to1. The group medians be- 
come lower from group I to group V 
and the difference between the me- 
dians of these two groups is 37.3 points. 
Differences between each of the five 
groups and the next adjacent one 





men.” Furthermore, in the placement 
of children in occupational categories, 
the occupational status of only one 
parent has been considered. And in 
the third place, the mental test ratings 
contain a factor of unreliability. Case 
studies of some of the individuals in- 
cluded in the study reveal factors that 
account for unreliability in test results. 























Even if these factors were eliminated 
or corrected, the data indicate far from 
perfect correlation between capacities 
of parents and offspring. 

The results of the present study con- 
firm those of Duff and Thomason.’ 
After testing 13,500 school children 
and grouping them in parental occu- 
pational groups, they found that chil- 
dren of professional classes rated 
brightest on the average, children of 
skilled workers range in the middle of 
ability, and children of hawkers, chim- 
ney-sweeps, insane and criminal classes 
rank lowest in intelligence. 


PRIVATE SCHOOL RESULTS 


The private school group from whom 
data were available includes 583 ele- 
mentary and high school students. 
Data concerning the occupation of par- 
ents were obtained from the informa- 
tion questionnaire filled out by parents 
when pupils are registered at the 
school. As in the case of the public 
school data the occupation of the male 
parent only is counted, unless the 
mother is the family bread-winner. 
Again the percentage of mother’s occu- 
pations listed is negligible. The en- 
tire group falls into the first three of 
the Taussig Classification. 

In analyzing these data an occupa- 


2J. F. Duff and G. H. Thomson. The 
social and geographical distribution of in- 
telligence in Northumberland. British Jour- 
nal of Psychology, 14, Part 2, 192-198. 


THB PERSONNEL JOURNAL, VOL. 13, NO. 3 


HILDRETH: Status and Intelligence 
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tional classification containing 19 oc- 
cupational groups was used. The 
median and range of I.Q.’s of the chil- 
dren represented in each of these ~ 
groups are presented in table 2. 

Since this school population as a 
whole is highly selected due to a 
number of factors (tuition fees, urban 
location, superior methods, social pres- 
tige, high standing), the results as in- 
dicated in the table may not necessa- 
rily be representative of the general run 
of either private or public school popu- 
lations. But the fact that the school 
population comes largely from the 
professional, executive, and business 
groups has been found to be charac- 
teristic not only of the school from 
which these data were obtained, but 
of other private and tuition schools as 
well. Little significance should be 
attached to some of the differences in 
the medians found for the different 
occupational groups because of the 
small number of cases in some of the 
categories, but the groups of more sub- 
stantial size probably indicate signifi- 
cant trends in relationship between 
the occupations of parents and mental 
capacity of children. 

A significant finding is the wide 
range of mental ability represented by 
the children of any one occupational 
group and, especially in the private 
school, the large amount of overlap- 
ping of ability in all occupational 
groups. 





Vocations of College Men, 1849-1934 


A Study of Alumni of the College of the City of 
New York 


By Mortimer Karpp, The College of the City of New York! 


Mr. Karpp’s profusely illustrated article traces the changes in the 
type of careers chosen during the past eighty-five years by graduates 
of the College of the City of New York. 


NE measure of the effective- 
() ness of a college is the record 
of the careers of its alumni. 
Whether a school merits consideration, 
public support, and continuance de- 
pends in large part upon the activities 
of its former students when they have 
gone out into the world. 
The writer has made a study of the 
character and direction of the careers 
of City College Alumni since 1853, 


1The writer cannot express sufficiently 
his indebtedness to Dr. Arthur F. Payne, 
Mrs. E. P. Morgan, Mrs. R. Chipkin and the 
Fellows of the Personnel Bureau of City 
College for their inspiration, encourage- 
ment, and aid in the eventual publication of 
this study. In one way or another they are 
responsible for the worthwhile parts of this 
paper. 

To Dr. Harold H. Abelson and to Messrs. 
Peter Oliva, ’38 and Oscar Lefkowitz, ’36, 
a special acknowledgment must be made, for 
without their assistance, this might never 
have been completed. 

The writer wishes to thank the Princeton 
Alumni Weekly and the Harvard Alumni 
Bulletin for permission to use articles pub- 
lished originally in those publications and 
quoted therefrom. To Donald A. Roberts, 
Secretary of the Associate Alumni of City 
College, appreciation is here recorded for 
his very kind coéperation. 
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when the first class was graduated 
from what was then called the Free 
Academy. 


SOURCE OF DATA 


Data were obtained on the career of 
every alumnus whose life record was 
available in usable form. The data 
were drawn from the Alumni Register, 
published by the Associate Alumni of 
the College in 1932. The group num- 
bers 8,020, about two-thirds of the 
total number in attendance at City 
College between the years of 1849 and 
1930. The occupation recorded for 
each man is that which he followed 
during the major part of his adult life. 
Significant data (with respect to cur- 
rent trends, especially) were taken 
from the records of the Personnel Bu- 
reau at City College. Use was also 
made, wherever specified, of alumni 
publications of other colleges. 


8,020 CAREERS SUMMARIZED 


Some facts resulting from the study 
impress by their mere mention. 
Slightly more than one-quarter (25.8 
per cent) of the whole group have made 
education their life work. Almost as 
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many, 24 per cent, have followed the 
profession of law. A sixth (16.6 per 
cent) have adopted medicine as their 
career. Of the remainder, 5.5 per cent 
have been engineers, almost 3 per cent 
have served in the ministry, 1.5 per 
cent have been dentists, 1 per cent 
have entered journalism and 1 per cent 
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seem to indicate. Of the alumni in 
private careers (omitting those di- 
rectly concerned with governmental 
activities—army, navy, teaching and 
civil service positions), one out of every 
twenty has found the interest and has 
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Fig. 3. TRENDS IN OrFice Houpine (J853-1930) 


have been artists and architects. In 
all, four-fifths of the alumni of City 
College have lived their lives in the 
professions, in careers of service to 
their community. 

Public service careers. But the City 
College alumnus has been even more 
public-minded than the above would 


had the ability to hold public office. 
Of this group, two-thirds have been 
interested in local government, while 
the remainder have participated in 
national affairs. 

More than half have held executive 
positions; 27.7 per cent have been in 
the Judiciary and 16.4 per cent have 
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been active in legislative careers. 
From the very beginning of alumni 
participation in governmental office, 
the local executive positions have 
proved to be the most interesting to 
City College alumni, maintaining for 
the entire period a fairly steady per- 
centage of the total number in office. 
The apparent decline at present may 
be accounted for by legislative re- 
quirements concerning minimal ages 
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(there are enrolled at present as many 
students at the college as are included 
in this entire study of 85 years of City 
College men), there has not been a de- 
cline in the quality of careers chosen. 
If anything, there has been a continued 
and increasing awareness of social ob- 
ligations and opportunity to fulfill 
them through the unselfish, intelligent, 
and able practice of a profession. 
Ministry. Though a fairly constant 
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Fig. 4. CAREER TRENDS (1853-1930) 


for office-holding. There is every 
reason to believe that interest in public 
service is as it always has been. 


CAREER TRENDS 


Knowledge of the trends within 
each of the major career classifications, 
and of the relationship between those 
trends, gives insight into the attitude 
of the City College alumnus toward his 
choice of a vocation. Despite the 
tremendous growth of the college 


percentage of men have entered the 
ministry since 1880, the earliest gradu- 
ates counted 12 per cent of their num- 
ber among the clergy in contrast to a 
little less than the present 3 per cent. 
Two hundred and twenty-two City 
College Alumni have been clergymen. 

Education. Education came into 
its own as a dominant vocational in- 
terest of City College alumni with 
those graduating in the years between 
1895 and 1899. Before that time 
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Fig. 6. TREND oF CAREERS IN EpvucaTION 
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Fig. 7. SPECIALIZATIONS WITHIN ALUMNI CAREERS IN EpucaTION (1853-1930) 
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about 10 per cent had become teachers. 
Since then, teaching has been the con- 
cern of a third or more of each class, 
though decreasing in recent years as a 
result of the overabundance of quali- 
In all, 2,101 alumni 
have been engaged in educational 
careers, on all levels and in all the 
phases of educational activity. 

It is interesting to see that it was 
public school teaching that had at- 
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Figs. 9 AND 10. DistRIBUTION oF ALUMNI IN ENGINEERING (1853-1930), AND BELOW 


THAT, SPECIALIZATIONS WITHIN ALUMNI CAREERS IN ENGINEERING (1853-1930) 























tracted most of the men until 1900. 
Since then increasing numbers have 
become high school teachers. Nine 
hundred and twenty-two alumni have 
been in the elementary school system, 
754 in the high schools, and 425 in 
college teaching. More than half of 
those in the public schools have held 
administrative positions. 

Engineering. While engineering has 
interested slightly increasing numbers 
these last few years, the group entering 
that profession has been a regular per- 
centage of the total. It has waivered 
only rarely, and then slightly, from 





Fig. 11. TREND or CAREERS IN LAW 
(1853-1934) 


the average of 5.5 per cent. In the 
specializations within the field of en- 
gineering, civil engineering has inter- 
ested almost half, with electrical, 
chemical, mechanical, mining, radio, 
gas, and naval engineering following in 
the order named. Radio engineer- 
ing, though it made its first appear- 
ance as a career choice of the graduates 
of 1915, is well on its way to becoming 
an important division. 

Law. A career at the bar proved 
most appealing to the alumni who left 
the college between 1870 and 1905, at- 
tracting an average of about 30 per 
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cent of the graduates during those 
years. The current percentage of 20 
is close to that of the early decades of 
the college. The total number of 
graduates who have become lawyers 
amounts to 1937. It is reasonable to 
believe that most of the men who 
have been in the Judiciary have also 
stemmed from this group. 

Medicine. Medicine enjoyed its 
greatest popularity at about the same 
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Fria. 12. TREND oF CAREERS IN MEDICINE 
(1853-1934) 
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Fig. 13. TREND or CAREERS IN DENTISTRY 
(1853-1934) 


time as did law, though for a shorter 
period (from 1870 to 1895), averaging 
19 per cent of the students leaving dur- 
ing those years. There was a drop be- 
tween 1895 and 1915, but since then 
the number has been on the increase 
once more and is now about 18 per 
cent of the entire group. The College 
has contributed 1134 of its former stu- 
dents to the field of medicine. 

One out of every 15 men with a ca- 
reer in.medicine has been interested in 
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an active and sustained way in medical 
education, either as professor or lec- 
turer in a medical school. This very 
high ratio of physicians who are also 
medical educators speaks well for the 
plane on which they hold their profes- 
sion and their interest in the advance- 
ment of their chosen occupation. 
Dentistry. One hundred and 
twenty-four of the alumni have become 
dentists. It was only with the turn of 
the century that this career can be said 
to have seriously interested the gradu- 
ates, since there were only 15 men who 
entered the profession from 1853 to 
1900. It reached its height of interest 
in the years immediately preceding 





Fie. 14. TREND oF CAREERS IN JOUR- 
NALISM (1853-1934) 


the war and has become a fairly regular 
outlet for vocational interest of recent 
graduates. 

Journalism. One hundred and ten 
alumni have been members of the 
Fourth Estate. A career in journal- 
ism was most appealing to those being 
graduated from 1895 to 1930. There- 
after, interest decreased sharply until 
1925, when a revival took place. 

Miscellaneous professions. Art and 
architecture have interested 80 men 
of the total group studied. Slightly 
more than half have been interested 
in architecture. It was from 1880 to 
1900 that the graduates were most in- 
terested in these creative careers. 
Music has interested only 41 gradu- 
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ates; one-third of these have been en- 
gaged in musical education. Ten of 
the remaining men have been com- 
posers. 

Thirty-two of the college’s alumni 
have been active in the field of amuse- 
ment. While the largest part of them 
have been interested in the motion pic- 
ture industry, all phases of the theater 
(management, production and acting) 
have furnished an outlet for alumni 
interests. 

Social work has claimed 19 of the 
total number. The major portion of 
those were graduated between 1910 
and 1914. 
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Fig. 15. TREND oF CAREERS IN BUSINESS 
(1853-1934) 


Other miscellaneous professions 
number about one per cent of the en- 
tire group studied and include: draft- 
ing, library work, optometry, forestry, 
geology, biology, lithography, astron- 
omy, psychology, and pathology. 

Business. Of the 8,020 alumni sur- 
veyed, 1,511 have had careers in busi- 
ness. Since the years 1865-1869 the 
non-professional graduates have never 
been more than 27 per cent of the en- 
tire group and the percentage for the 
total period is only 18.8 per cent. In 
the order of their attraction of alumni, 
the specializations within businéss 
have the following ranking: mercan- 
tile, 280; accounting, 180; finance 
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(bankers and brokers), 170; manu- 
facturing, 157; general business, 153; 
and then real estate, insurance, sales, 
clerking, advertising, actuarial work, 
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business. It is important to note that 
with the opening of the School of Busi- 
ness of the City College in 1920 and 
its subsequent physical separation in 
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Figs. 16 AND 17. DistRIBUTION OF ALUMNI IN BUSINESS — AND BELOW THAT, 
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SPECIALIZATIONS WITHIN ALUMNI CAREERS IN BUSINESS 


importing and exporting, publishing, 
jewelry, auditing, bookkeeping, secre- 
tarial work, hotel management, iron 
foundry, paymaster, and receivership 
follow as other interests of alumni in 


853-1930) 


‘its own building, new students in- 


terested in commercial careers began 
to attend the School of Business rather 
than the College of Liberal Arts. But 
even before this separation, the per- 
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centage of alumni going into business 
had been falling off considerably. 


THE CURRENT TREND 


At their entrance and once each year 
thereafter, City College students indi- 
cate their vocational choices in ques- 
tionnaires administered by the Per- 
sonnel Bureau. The choices of the 
students in attendance at the college 
during the academic year 1933-1934 
are shown in Figure 18. 








Fig. 18. DistRIBUTION OF VOCATIONAL 
CHOICES FOR THE ENTIRE COLLEGE 
(as OF 1933-1934) 


Major deviations during the past 
five years from previous tendencies are 
the rises in percentages interested in 
engineering, dentistry and journalism, 
and the decline in the proportion in- 
terested in law. There is a very ap- 
parent decrease during the last three 
years in the numbers going into educa- 
tion. 

With the current emphasis on the 
importance of technological training 
and perhaps the opening of a new 
building for the School of Engineering 
at the college, engineering appears to 
have taken its place as an important 
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vocational choice of City College stu- 
dents. The number of students in- 
terested in engineering careers has 
averaged 13.5 per cent of the last five 
classes, as compared with average per- 
centage of 6.5 for the period 1900-1930. 

Although 15 per cent of the students 
have expressed their intention to fol- 
low medical careers, only about a third 
of those may be expected to be ad- 
mitted to medical schools in any one 
year. A large number of these men 
not accepted for medical training are 
thus diverted into the study of dentis- 
try, pharmacy, kindred sciences (path- 
ology, etc.) and the law. 

The students now at the college are, 
on the whole, continuing the major 
professional interests of their predeces- 
sors. 


COMPARISONS WITH CAREERS OF 
ALUMNI OF OTHER COLLEGES 


City College graduates, unlike the 
graduates of Harvard? and Princeton,’ 
are not turning away from the profes- 
sions to business. As indicated in the 
previous discussion of business careers, 
the percentage of alumni at City Col- 
lege entering business after college had 
decreased from 43 per cent in the pe- 
riod 1860-1865 to 8 per cent in 1925- 
1930. 

Consequently, there is a wide dis- 
crepancy between the trends in pro- 
fessional activity of City College 
alumni and the alumni of other liberal 
arts colleges. It may be true at 
Princeton and other colleges that 


Before the seventies, and for a consider- 
able period afterwards, men went to college 





? Harvard Alumni Bulletin, May 18, 1934. 
* The Princeton Alumni Weekly, Decem- 
ber 12, 1930. 
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Fig. 19. DistRIBUTION OF VOCATIONAL CHoIcEs BY CLASSES (AS OF 1933-1934) 
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Fig. 20. CoMpaRISONS WITH CAREERS OF ALUMNI OF OTHER COLLEGES 
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largely in order to prepare themselves for a 
professional career. Nowadays many men 
are going to college for the general training 
it gives; still others, of course, are appar- 
ently going to college just for the sake of 
becoming college men—whatever that may 
mean.‘ 


At City College, however, the great 
majority of students are still interested 
in pre-graduate work leading to ca- 
reers in the professions. 

The percentages of City College 
alumni in law were originally on an 
even level with whose of Harvard and 
Princeton, but after the turn of the 
century those of City College rose con- 
siderably. Medicine, on the decline 
at all three colleges, is showing re- 
versed interest at City College. In 
education there is the widest diver- 
gence in trends, accounted for by the 
tremendous increase in educational ca- 
reers at City College during the close 
of the nineteenth and the beginning of 
the present century. In engineering 
Princeton’s rise in 1924-1926 brought 
its percentage close to that of City Col- 
lege. In the ministry all three col- 
leges tell the same story. Despite the 
increase in population, religion has not 
kept its attractiveness as a calling for 


4 Idem. 
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college men at Harvard, Princeton, or 
City College. 


CONCLUSION 


Very little work has been done on 
the subject of the vocational distribu- 
tion of college graduates. Random 
reports have been prepared occasion- 
ally for single classes by some inter- 
ested members of those classes. There 
is not any generally available study of 
careers and career trends of the alumni 
of the colleges of this country. Cer- 
tain salient facts might result from 
such a study beside the informational 
value contained therein. Are the col- 
leges preparing their graduates for 
their life’s work with any due regard 
for our country’s changing occupa- 
tional patterns? Are the pre-voca- 
tional curricula meeting adequately 
the needs of college students as shown 
through the careers pursued? Igno- 
rance of changing occupational needs 
may be excusable for those colleges 
where students are interested exclu- 
sively in improving their cultural 
background, in vacuo, but an increas- 
ing awareness of occupational patterns 
is essential to colleges where students 
are preparing for life directly or 
through pre-graduate study. 

















Abilities and Unemployment 


By C, E, KELLOGG anv N. W. MORTON, McGill University 


In an article published in this magazine just three years ago, Rex 
B. Hersey asked, “Is Industrial Psychology Making the Most of the 
Depression?” The answer, which can now be given, is unfortunately, 
“No.” All but a very few psychologists have not only missed an 
opportunity; they have evaded a responsibility. Among the few 
exceptions must be numbered the investigators who here present some 
of their preliminary findings. 


Psychological tests and questionnaires were given to 300 employed 
and 2,000 unemployed men. Preliminary analysis of some of the data 
shows that employed office clerks were older than unemployed, had 
completed more grades of schooling, and had better clerical test scores. 
When the occupations of the unemployed men were grouped into seven 
classes, significant differences in test scores were found for these 
classes. Intelligence, clerical, and educational achievement test scores, 
and grades of schooling completed varied with the level of occupation. 
The technical and mechanical workers scored highest on the mechanical 
tests. Sales workers were found to be definitely more dominant and 





more stable emotionally than any other occupational group. 


ployment demands investiga- 

tion of the psychological as 
well as the economic aspects of its 
causes, conditions of occurrence, and 
effects.'_ The research program here 
described suggests a procedure of set- 
ting up job specifications which is 
closely related to certain methods of 
alleviating persistent unemployment. 
It is not designed to act in any sense 
as a panacea, but rather tosupplement 
techniques used by existing institutions 
in selecting men for work in widely 
differing occupations. Its ultimate 


(CC ierment widespread unem- 


1Hersey, Rex B. Is Industrial Psy- 
chology Making the Most of the De- 
pression? Personnel Journal, 1931, 10: 
157-166. 
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aim, like that of all methods of voca- 
tional guidance and selection, is to aid in 
promoting individual satisfaction and 
efficiency in work through better per- 
sonal adjustment. 

Methods recommended for reducing 
the volume of constant unemployment 
include the following :? 

(1) Improvement of job selection and 
placement by means of an ef- 
ficient system of public employ- 
ment offices. 

(2) Forecasting of occupational oppor- 
tunities through the study of 
industrial and economic trends. 

(3) Use of such prophetic outlook in 
vocational guidance and training. 





2 Cf. Douglas, P. H. and Director, Aaron. 
The Problem of Unemployment. Macmillan 
N. Y., 1931, pp. 151-155. 








(4) Development of facilities for assess- 
ing, re-adjusting, and re-training 
displaced workers. 

(5) Development of a system of job 
specifications adequate for use by 
employment offices in making 
placements. 

Recommendations such as_ these 
imply at least a working knowledge of 
job specifications from a functional 
point of view. Vocational guidance, 
in acting upon information about cur- 
rent and future occupational oppor- 
tunities, requires a statement of the 
meaning of these in terms of the per- 
sonal qualities likely to be in demand. 
Re-adjustment of the displaced adult 
worker necessitates a system of job 
classification against which to consider 
his personal qualities and skills. The 
use of job specifications in these in- 
stances as well as in the routine work of 
public employment offices suggests the 
gradual development of such specifica- 
tions in terms of intrinsic human abili- 
ties, interests, and traits of personality. 
At the present time no such specifica- 
tions, in any workable form, exist. 
We know very little about the require- 
ments for success in different types of 
work. Moreover, what knowledge we 
have is often phrased in terms varying 
with each job. Barriers between dif- 
ferent occupations are created by trade 
names, although the essential require- 
ments for each may be the same. We 
therefore must ask questions, as 
pointed out by Parker,* concerning the 
systematic character of occupational 
abilities, the degree to which they are 
related, their overlapping and unique- 
ness for different job requirements, 


3 Parker, W. E. Methods of the Public 
Employment Center of Rochester. Per- 
sonnel Journal, 1931, 11: 301-317. 
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and their distribution among the gen- 
eral population. In short, we must 
find out what skills different types of 
work demand from the worker, and 
how our knowledge of such skills may 
be systematized. 

Problems such as these led in 1931 
to the organization of an admittedly 
preliminary and groping investigation 
of the occupational characteristics of 
employed and unemployed workers in 
the city of Montreal.‘ It started with 
two principal aims: first, to find out 
what sort of industrial material the 
Montreal unemployed would make, 
and secondly, to secure some initial 
information as to the qualities of 
workers in different occupations. The 
method of study included the use of 
interviews, questionnaires, and psy- 
chological tests. To provide a control 
for the investigation of unemployed 
groups it was necessary to test 
wherever possible comparable groups 
of employed workers. It was assumed 
that if the unemployed men were for 
the most part the equal of the em- 
ployed, the former could then be 
treated, in respect of tested qualities, 
as being typical of the general popula- 
tion. On the other hand, if the unem- 
ployed were generally inferior, then the 
traits in which the employed excelled 
might be taken as traits important for 
employment adjustment. 

Group tests of abilities were used 
throughout. In addition, individual 


‘This is one of the projects conducted 
by the Department of Psychology in 8 
many-sided program of employment re- 
search at present being undertaken by 
several departments at McGill University 
(coordinated through the McGill Social 
Research Council). 

















examinations were made in most cases, 
but not in all, on account of the time 
they required. A questionnaire was 
also used with al] unemployed men to 
secure information about personal and 
occupational history, education and 
technical training, causes of unemploy- 
ment, and other important details. 
Tests administered up to the present 
time are as follows: 


Army Alpha (Psychological Corpora- 
tion Revision) 

Otis S-A Test of Mental Ability (Higher 
Examination) 

Revised Beta Examination (a revision 
of the Army Beta non-verbal gen- 
eral alertness examination) 

New Stanford Achievement Examina- 
tion (Advanced) 

Thurstone Clerical 
(Form A) 

Moore Revision of the N. I. I. P. 
Clerical Test 

Scott Filing Test 

Cox Mechanical Ability Tests (Form 
Ml) 

Minnesota Mechanical Assembly Tests 
(Sets I and IT) 

Minnesota Paper Form Board 

Stenquist Mechanical Aptitude Tests 
I and II 

O’Connor Tweezer Dexterity Test 

O’Connor Wiggly Blocks 

Kent-Shakow Form Board (Form 4b) 

Cube Construction Test (N. I. I. P.) 

Hepner Occupational Interest Blank 

Bernreuter Personality Inventory 

Allport A-S Reaction Study 

Allport A-S Reaction Study (Psycho- 
logical Corporation Revision) 

A-S Reaction Study (Revision for use 
at lower-grade level) 

Thurstone Neurotic Inventory 

Woodworth-House Mental Hygiene 
Inventory 

Neumann-Kohlstedt Diagnostic Test 
of Introversion-Extroversion 

Allport-Vernon Study of Values. 


Examination 


To all persons were administered 
from one to ten (usually seven or eight) 
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of these tests, arranged to cover as 
many as possible different traits. In 
Table 1 are shown the intercorrelation 
coefficients of a number of these tests 
and the probable error of each correla- 
tion coefficient. 

About 2,000 unemployed men were 
secured from several sources, princi- 
pally employment bureaus and social 
welfare organizations. Ages varied 
from 16 to 85, with a mean age of 
about thirty. Occupations ranged 
from totally unskilled labor and farm 
work to the professions. Methods of 
selection varied with the several 
sources: usually in the case of an 
employment bureau circular letters 
were sent out inviting men to partici- 
pate in the tests, and assuring them 
that their individual standing would 
be reported to them. In addition, 
notices were posted at strategic points, 
and a number of persons were sent by 
social agencies. In the case of one 
group, secured through a day shelter 
for the unemployed, eight hundred men 
were attracted through the reward of 
a package of cigarette tobacco for 
every test completed. These methods 
were of course open to the criticism 
that the men tested were not neces- 
sarily typical of the group from which 
they came. There was, however, no 
alternative to this procedure. Actu- 
ally, a sampling occurred which, when- 
ever it could be checked, was typical 
for education, although atypical for 
age (the sampled groups being slightly 
younger than the source group), and 
sometimes for nationality. 

Conditions of testing were usually 
moderately favorable. Most of the 
group testing was carried on in a well- 
lighted, heated and ventilated class- 
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room, with a separate desk for each 
man. ‘The members of the one group 
secured from the day shelter organiza- 
tion were, however, tested within the 
organization’s building. This, while 
quite commodious, was not always 
well-furnished with tables and chairs 
forthe purpose. Nevertheless, groups 
were small, and on the whole no great 
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was dealt with by one examiner and, 
when necessary, one or two assistants. 

In accordance with the original 
plans, efforts were made to secure a 
large and representative body of em- 
ployed men to constitute a control 
group. This proved difficult, how- 
ever, since in most cases testing had 
to be carried on outside of working 


TABLE 2 


Comparison of employed and unemployed clerical workers, showing the numbers tested, and 
for each variable the mean scores of the employed and of the unemployed, the difference between 
the means, the ratio of this difference to its standard error, and the skewness of the distri- 
butions 





NUMBER OF CASES MEAN SKEWNESS 








Em- 
ploped 


Em- 
ployed 


Unem- 
ployed 


Em- Unem- 


Unem- 
ployed | ployed 


ployed 





129 193 
114 186 
135 —— 97 
Beta, Test 4(Formboard).} 135 97 
Thurstone (clerical) 74 81 
Bernreuter: 


30.0 

9.6 
97.4 
12.0 
90.0 


26.0 
8.8 
94.2 
10.9 
101.6 


—0.756 
0.403 
0.318 

—0.082 
0.117 


—1.304 
1.200 
0.052 
0.514 
0.324 


115 81 
115 81 56.9 
115 81 61.5 
75 60.2 


—74.1| —42.9 
34.9 
37.5 


53.3 


—0.469 
—0.297 
—0.207 

0.232 


—0.332 
0.111 
—0.184 
0.054 


& 


Stenquist 

Study of values: 
Theoretical 
Economic 
Aesthetic 
eee cee 
Political 


92 29.2 
92 32.2 
92 25.1 
92 30.8 
92 32.7 
92 30.3 


31.3 
33.1 
22.6 
29.9 
32.5 
30.9 


—0.669 
—0.039 
—1.095 
—0.110 
—0.449 
Nil 


0.181 
—0.122 
0.380 
0.627 
0.293 
0.169 


& & B & & & 





























inconvenience was suffered. For indi- 
vidual examination a private office, 
research room, or laboratory was 
always available. This portion of the 
work was therefore always carried on 
under satisfactory conditions. Periods 
of group testing lasted from one to 
two hours per day for two to four days, 
several days apart. Ten to sixty men 
ordinarily constituted a group, which 
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hours, and on the basis of the volun- 
tary consent and interest of each man. 
Twenty firms were approached and 
asked to place the matter before their 
employees, and of this number ten 
were represented by 350 employees. 
Tests were administered to 200 of these 
either in the evening in a classroom, 
or at noon or immediately after work 
in a room provided by the firm and 








generally quite satisfactory for the 
purpose. The remainder, composed 
of a group of 60 insurance clerks and 
a group of 90 street-car operators, 
conductors and maintenance mechani- 
cal crew, were tested during working 
hours under favorable conditions and 
with the full codperation of the com- 
pany management. 

A full report of the results obtained 
to the end of the current academic 
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to its standard error, and the Pearson 
coefficients of skewness of the distribu- 
tions’ are given. The employed as a 
group were significantly older than the 
unemployed in this instance, and had 
received a greater number of grades 
of education. The employed also had 
significantly better clerical test scores, 
and exhibited significant differences on 
three of the scales of the Bernreuter 
Inventory. Differences in the Beta 











TABLE 3 
Mean scores for each of seven classes of occupations 
OCCUPATIONAL CLASS 
VARIABLE 
A BI B2 | (BS Cc D E 

ee terete cas steaks oth a teats 39.5 32.0 29.1 34.3 34.5 33.8 | 34.0 
ee 14.1 10.0 8.8 8.8 7.2 6.71 5.3 
EE eee re ree 47.7 45.1 43.8 41.4 38.7 33.3 
eR hla a 97.3 98.0 93.0 83. 79.1 73.9 | 62.0 
Beta, Test 4 (Formboard). . 13.3 13.5 10.9 10.3 9.9 8.5 | 7.2 
| ee ae 93.0 97.7} 103.8} 106.7 | 183.1] 162.9 
New Stanford.............. 111.3 | 111.3] 106.7 | 102.6 98.7 91.8 
Bernreuter: 

Ere ade cig nieve Said —34.4 | —34.2 | —49.3 | —66.9 | —49.3 | —31.9 

ES ee 69.1 33.2 39.2 69.7 44.5 39.5 

shige ot ead nid arn giics §1.3 51.4 40.1 69.7 38.9 31.5 
I  isiaiincc: wh whic boca eid 66.3 71.3 53.2 54.8 61.0 53.3 | 44.0 
O’Connor Blocksf.......... 2.80 4.75 3.75 2.50 4.75) 3.90 


























* The score upon the Thurstone Clerical Examination is derived by adding the number 
of errors made (weighted for each sub-test) and the number of minutes required to com- 


plete the entire test. 
t For mean, read median. 


year (1933-34) will not be forthcoming 
until the close of the session. An 
analysis of the data secured to the end 
of the session 1932-33 has been made, 
however, and sufficient data to indicate 
the general trend of the research may 
be shown here. Table 2 represents a 
typical comparison of the test-scores 
of employed and unemployed clerical 
workers. For each variable the popu- 
lations, means, the difference between 
the means, the ratio of the difference 


Hence the better scores are the lower ones. 


Examination and the Stenquist Me- 
chanical Aptitute Test were not fully 
significant, but were in favor of the 
employed group. Differences in 
interests of the type dealt with by the 
Allport-Vernon Study of Values were 
small and unreliable. 

Table 3 shows mean scores for seven 


’ Holzinger, K. J. Statistical Method for 
Students in Education, Ginn, 1928. Formula 


2%. Sk = 3(M — Ma). 
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classes of occupations, grouped on the 
basis of a modified Taussig scale, thus: 


A—Higher professional and executive 

B1—Technical (draftsmen, industrial 
chemists, etc.) 

B2—Clerical (Accountants, book- 
keepers, clerks, etc.) 

B3—Sales (Salesman and sales-clerks, 
advertising agents, etc.) 

C—Skilled (Machinists, mechanics, 
plumbers, etc.) 

D—Semi-skilled (Shippers, servants, 
orderlies, etc.) 

E—Unskilled (Farm-helpers, laborers) 


Age shows no distinctive trend 
throughout the seven occupational 
grades. Intelligence test scores, cleri- 
cal test and educational achievement 
test scores, and the number of school- 
grades completed, however, tend 
steadily downward. The scores on 
the emotional stability and dominance- 
submission scales of the Bernreuter 
Personality Inventory are higher for 
the sales group than for any other 
group. The highest Stenquist Me- 
chanical Aptitude Test and O’Connor 
Wiggly Block scores are found for the 
two grades of occupations predomi- 
nantly mechanical, namely, the tech- 
nical (Bl) and skilled (C) groups. 
Some of these differences are quite 
significant, and a number probably so, 
while a few are totally insignificant. 
The critical ratio of the difference 
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between each pair of means to the 
standard error of the difference varies 
from zero to 11.6. 

These results suggest the desira- 
bility of further research within this 
field. The present data have for the 
most part been too sparse to make it 
possible to deal with single occupa- 
tions. It is within the field of indi- 
vidual occupations that research 
should eventually go, however, in order 
to study the uniqueness and overlap- 
ping of job requirements. Particu- 
larly desirable in further investigations 
would be the accompanying use of 
trade tests or some other means of 
checking trade status. Within a given 
occupation, the wide spread of test 
scores can probably be attributed in 
part to the uneven trade status of the 
individuals included. Furthermore, 
where an individual has followed two 
or three occupations, but claims only 
one (as, for example, the last), the 
aptness of his choice may sometimes 
be questioned. 

The present data do show, however, 
that employed clerical workers are 
older than unemployed, have had more 
education, and have more clerical 
ability. They show also a definite 
progression of intelligence, clerical, 
and educational achievement test 
scores up an occupational hierarchy of 
seven classes. 





News Notes 


FEDERATION CONFERENCE POSTPONED 
Personnel Research Federation 


The Thirteenth Annual Conference of the 
Personnel Research Federation, previously 
scheduled for November 15 and 16, has been 
postponed. It will be held early in the 
coming year, when the Federation’s new In- 
dustrial Department has been more com- 
pletely organized. 


OLD AGE DEPENDENCE 


The Citizens’ Committee on Old Age 
Security for the District of Columbia re- 
cently made an investigation to find the 
extent of old age dependency. Their 
house-to-house enumeration of persons 65 
years of age and over, revealed that 44 per 
cent were dependent on friends, relatives, 
or public or private relief, and 52 per cent 
were economically independent. (Four per 
cent did not report.) The study was made 
to obtain a basis for estimating the probable 
cost of an old-age pension system for the 
District. 


EXPERIENCE WITH PUBLIC EMPLOYMENT 
SERVICES 


The importance of an efficient nationwide 
employment service, not only for placement 
but for administration work in connection 
with the social insurances, is the theme of a 
series of studies being issued by Industrial 
Relations Counselors, Inc., of Rockefeller 
Center, New York City. 

In his foreword to the first study, entitled 
“The Employment Exchange Service of 
Great Britain,’’ the Right Honorable Wins- 
ton S. Churchill asserts that the British 
employment exchanges have been outstand- 
ingly successful. The volume itself, writ- 
ten by two officials of the British Ministry 
of Labor concerned with the supervision 
and administration of the system, T. S. 


Chegwidden and G. Myrddin-Evans, gives 
support to Mr. Churchill’s assertion. 

Industrial Relations Counselors, Inc., 
regards the first study and, indeed, the 
whole series, as especially timely now that 
the President has announced that a broad 
social insurance program is to be developed. 
The organization feels that American ex- 
perience with state employment offices 
over a period of forty years has been none 
too encouraging and has raised some doubt 
as to the practicability of building up an 
efficient federal-state employment service 
under the Wagner-Peyser Act passed in 
1933. They find representative Americans 
asking what social return may be expected 
from the annual expenditure of the four 
millions of federal money provided for in the 
act and a possible additional expenditure 
of three millions by the states. 

This series, indicating the measure of 
success experienced by other countries in 
similar ventures and describing the admin- 
istrative methods of the principal foreign 
systems, will assist the United States in 
constructing the best possible employment 
service. The organization stresses the 
importance of the study not only by reason 
of the cost of this important venture under 
the New Deal and its possibilities in restor- 
ing millions to employment in the next few 
years, but especially because the success 
of the social insurance system the President 
has forecast must depend largely on effec- 
tive placement and assumption of much of 
the administrative work of unemployment 
insurance by the United States Employment 
Service. 

The volume just issued affords a compre- 
hensive view of the structure and operation 
of the British emplo yment exchanges. The 
system, which is in charge of the Ministry 
of Labour, is in seven territorial divisions 
and includes 420 separate full-time employ- 
ment offices, and 747 branch offices, staffed 
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on @ part-time basis. The services of all 
of these offices are entirely free of charge. 
In recent years the work of the exchanges 
has greatly expanded. In the last decade, 
the yearly average number of workers regis- 
tered as unemployed never fell below 
1,000,000 and in 1932 was nearly 2,800,000. 
In 1922 the vacancies notified numbered 
861,000; in 1932, 2,000,000. In the former 
year, 717,000 vacancies were filled and in the 
latter, 1,855,000. 


INDUSTRIAL HEALTH RESEARCH BOARD 


The Fourteenth Annual Report of Great 
Britain’s Industrial Health Research Board, 
now available, describes a wide variety of 
physiological and psychological researches 
recently completed or still in progress. 
These include studies of the effect of in- 
creased illumination on tile-pressers’ out- 
put, studies of the effects of noise, dust, 
temperature, vibration, monotonous work, 
and other conditions of work, and investi- 
gations into methods of measuring voca- 
tional suitability and accident proneness. 


THE COST OF GOING TO COLLEGE 


The Cost of Going to College is the latest 
pamphlet of the useful series prepared by 
the United States Office of Education. It 
gives the cost of tuition, special fees, room 
and board, incidentals, and total minimum 
and typical costs of attending practically 
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any college in the country. Loan funds, 
scholarships, and fellowships are described. 

This pamphlet, prepared by Walter J. 
Greenleaf, may be obtained from the Super- 
intendent of Documents, Washington, 
D. C., at five cents a copy. 


PITKIN ON WORK OPPORTUNITIES 


In connection with his regular radio broad- 
casts, Walter B. Pitkin now releases a bul- 
letin called The Clearing House of Hope. It 
cites training, work, and apprenticeship 
opportunities, as well as general occupa- 
tional gossip. 

Pitkin’s appraisal of ‘‘overcrowded’”’ and 
‘thopeful”’ occupations, as described in his 
recent book, New Careers for Youth, should 
be a healthy influence even if it is inaccurate 
in many particulars. Some of the fields 
judged to be overcrowded are: professional 
music, law, architecture, medicine, den- 
tistry, nursing, the ministry, journalism, li- 
brary and social work, aviation, and mining 
engineering. Some of the “‘hopeful fields’’ 
are vocational guidance, applied psychol- 
ogy, market research, salesmanship, bank- 
ing, cost accounting, retail store manage- 
ment, and industrial art. 

Mr. Pitkin’s wide popularity may have a 
real influence on occupational redistribu- 
tion. It is a pity that no one can supply 
him with scientifically ascertained facts of 
trends in the occupational demand for 
workers. 
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THE PLIGHT OF THE BITUMINOUS COAL MINER 


By Homer Lawrence Morris. 


Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 


1934, 253 pages, $3.00 


Reviewed by Epwarp S. Cowpricx, New York 


When a few years ago the Industrial 
Transference Board of Great Britain re- 
ported that there were 200,000 coal miners in 
that country who never again would be 
needed in the pits, many Americans looked 
upon this condition as an appalling evidence 
of economic decay in a once dominant in- 
dustrial nation. Now the same situation 
confronts the United States. In fact, 
200,000 is the figure used by Professor Mor- 
ris in estimating the permanent surplus of 
men seeking to earn their living in the 
bituminous mines. It is true that not all 
of these 200,000 are always the same men. 
One miner may have a job this year, another 
next year. One job may be spread out so 
that it furnishes a bare subsistence to sev- 
eral families. For a very large proportion 
of the unemployed miners, however, the 
future holds utterly no hope except through 
migration, new occupations, or charity. 

The processes by which this situation 
came about are traced interestingly and 
authoritatively in Professor Morris’ book. 
Some of the causes were inherent in physical 
and economic conditions; others were man- 
made. New Dealers cannot point to bitu- 
minous coal mining as an industry that went 
crazy in 1929. The over-expansion which 
turned out to be the most damaging took 
place during the war, when miners and 
operators were implored to get out more 
coal as a patriotic service. Throughout 


most of the decade of the 1920’s the industry 
was struggling for its very existence. It 
did not abuse prosperity, because it had 
none. 

For statistical and general data, the 
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author of The Plight of the Bituminous Coal 
Miner leans heavily upon earlier studies, 
particularly the report of the United States 
Coal Commission. His original contribu- 
tion is the record of a first-hand investiga- 
tion of conditions in West Virginia and 
Kentucky, financed by the Social Science 
Department of Fisk University, the Ameri- 
can Friends Service Committee and the 
Social Science Research Council. In this 
study he interviewed almost 1,000 unem- 
ployed or part-time miners, representing 
families totalling almost 5,000 persons. His 
purpose was to secure reliable information on 
the character, ability, training and experi- 
ence of the jobless men, and on their reac- 
tions toward their economic and social en- 
vironment. 

The regions selected for the study are the 
most picturesque and interesting, although 
possibly not the most typical, in the whole 
coal mining industry. It was mainly in 
Kentucky and West Virginia that the mines 
drew their labor supply from the native 
white population of the back-woods moun- 
tain farms, luring the “‘hillbillies’’ with 
promises of money wages which to them 
represented unlimited wealth. Now many 
of those same mountaineers and their sons, 
weaned from the land and from the primi- 
tive methods of life which had sufficed for 
their ancestors, are squatting idly around 
abandoned tipples, jobless and hopeless, 
their native independence sapped by 
months of charity and half-starvation. 

It was to these miners that Professor 
Morris went with his inquiries. Where had 
they come from? Where did they intend 




















to go? How did they expect to support 
their families? What were their feelings 
toward their employers, toward unionism, 
toward the government, toward religion, 
toward communism? Answers to these 
questions, too varied and too voluminous 
to be adequately summarized in a brief 
review, form the most valuable part of the 
book. 

It is encouraging to record that Professor 
Morris did not return from his investigation 
with a sure-fire remedy for the ills of the 
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bituminous industry. He gives qualified 
approval to several suggested programs, 
including restriction of entry into the min- 
ers’ trade, vocational retraining, and part- 
time work on subsistence farms. He also 
favors unemployment benefits and old-age 
pensions. He is wise enough to realize, 
however, that the plight of the coal miner is 
due to causes lying deeper than labor poli- 
cies, and that his economic rehabilitation 
must await a reorganization of the industry. 


APPLIED PSYCHOLOGY 
By Richard Wellington Husband. New York, Harper, 1934, 654 pp., $2.90 


Reviewed by AntHUR W. KornuavseEr, University of Chicago 


This is decidedly an undergraduate text- 
book. It belongs to the large class of vol- 
umes prepared for the average student of 
the average college. It supplies a useful 
bird’s-eye view of the field, but is inade- 
quate, and inaccurate if one is seeking a 
reasonably thorough understanding of any 
one topic. It is comprehensive, sketchy, 
descriptive, uncritical. The treatment fol- 
lows more or less the usual categories, but 
with more extensive consideration of voca- 
tional guidance and other matters of direct 
interest to the college student than is ordi- 
nary. The principal topics are: vocational 
guidance, employment procedures, person- 
nel management and labor relations, fa- 
tigue, scientific management, advertising 
and selling, college personnel, and applica- 
tions of psychology in law, medicine, ath- 
letics, and personal efficiency. 

Each topic is treated as a separate unit. 
No attempt is made to outline principles or 
to establish methods applicable through the 
whole range of problems. Professor Hus- 
band clearly is not concerned about ‘“‘funda- 
mentals’” of applied psychology. He dis- 
cusses rather the practical problems and 
procedures in each field, using whatever 
scientific knowledge, common sense views, 
and personal opinions he finds convenient. 
There is little emphasis on method and 
little encouragement of critical thought or 
penetrating psychological interpretation. 
Interesting results from previous psycho- 





logical studies are summarized on many 
points, but other equally good and some- 
times conflicting material is unfortunately 
omitted. More serious than these omissions 
are the rather numerous cases of partial.or 
misleading interpretation and the offering 
of superficial opinions as though they 
were accepted truths. However, enough 
sound material remains to give the reader 
a fair introductory view of the problems 
and methods of applied psychology. 

As textbooks go, perhaps this one is 
reasonably good. It will provide a first 
sketchy understanding of vocational guid- 
ance, personnel management, advertising 
procedures, and so on, for the student who 
is unfamiliar with these fields—though this 
background knowledge will appear amateur- 
ish to those who know the fields intimately. 
Likewise the volume does give samples of 
psychological research methods and psy- 
chological analyses—however lacking in 
depth and rigor they may be. Perhaps this 
is what the average student wants. Con- 
ceivably it is what he should have, though 
I, for one, have grave doubts. Certainly 
the serious student of human problems, non- 
academic as well as academic, can find more 
mature and more valuable books on applied 
psychology. True, no one of them may 
cover the whole wide range of Professor 
Husband’s book. Possibly that is one 
reason why they are more worth reading. 
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PRINCIPLES AND METHODS OF VOCATIONAL CHOICE 


By Maurice J. Neuberg: New York: Prentice-Hall, 1934, 302 pp., $2.25 


Reviewed by Garret L. Bercen, Adjustment Service of New York 


This new textbook drives home the thesis 
that it is more important for a student to 
learn how to secure vocational information 
than to memorize facts about vocations. 
The book reflects the experience of the 
author in developing and teaching courses 
in vocational choice at Wittenberg College. 

A preliminary section of the book en- 
titled, “‘A Method for Teaching this 
Course,”’ suggests the use of the project 
method. Based on the “learning by doing”’ 
principle, this plan requires that the stu- 
dent himself, throughout the course, gather 
information about his tentatively chosen 
occupation. 

The subject is approached indirectly 
through an extended (75 page) exposition 
of the need for vocational guidance, the 
historical background of the vocational 
guidance movement in the United States 
and in Europe, and the aim of education in 
general. 

The remainder of the book presents what 
the author considers the three bases of vo- 
cational choice—the motive for choosing a 
vocation; vocational information; and 
personal information. Under vocational 
information, the author suggests an outline 
for studying an occupation and discusses 
various informational sources. The chap- 
ters on personal information explode for- 
tune-telling methods in customary style and 
attempt to appraise the use of more scien- 


tific devices such as tests, interest invento- 
ries, and rating scales. Dr. Neuberg cites 
his own ‘“‘behavior-gram’”’ or rating scale 
which he has found to possess prognosticat- 
ing value. This is interesting enough to 
pique the reader’s interest in seeing data 
regarding its reliability and validity. 

The final chapter is concerned with ‘‘Pre- 
paring for, Entering upon and Progressing 
in the Vocation.”’ 

The book is sprinkled liberally with the 
research results of various investigators and 
Dr. Neuberg’s own studies made during his 
six years’ experience at Wittenberg. 

The appendices should be helpful both to 
the student and to the instructor. These 
include: a partial list of occupations, a 
classified bibliography of tests, a list of 
books on over 30 individual occupations, 
and an interesting bibliography of biog- 
raphies. (The author recommends biblio- 
graphical reading as one approach to voca- 
tional information.) 

It is the opinion of the reviewer that the 
material presented in this textbook offers 
little direct help to the student seeking to 
guide himself vocationally. The useful- 
ness of a course based on this textbook is 
likely to depend largely upon the ability 
of the instructor himself to stimulate inter- 
est, his judgment in selecting material for 
study, and his ingenuity in planning the 
project work. 


VOCATIONS 


Vocations: THE Wor.p’s Work AND Its Workers. (Revised Edition.) By William M. 


Proctor. 


Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1934, 400 pp., $1.50 


Reviewed by Ltonarp M. Miuuer, Nyack 


For a revised and enlarged edition this 
book is disappointing. Employment condi- 
tions and salaries have changed radically 
since the first edition appeared in 1929. 
One would, therefore, expect to find in this 


revision a more accurate picture of present 
day employment problems, more references 
to trends in occupational demands and new 
types of training needed. 

The main revisions consist of substitut- 

















ing the 1930 census figures in place of the 
1920 statistics and the addition of eight 
pages in a new chapter on Leisure-Time 
Activities. 

In his opening chapter the author points 
out that ‘‘before deciding to prepare for an 
occupation it is therefore wise to find out 
if possible whether it is a vocation which is 
likely to increase or decrease in impor- 
tance.’’ But heloses many opportunities to 
show how trends may be observed; as, for 
instance, in Transportation. He quotes 
the same figures which appeared in the first 
edition and which were gathered in 1925 
and 1927. He does not amplify the new 
training and demand for workers in Bus 
Transportation. Similar comparisons are 
lacking on trends in Radio, Electricity, 
Aviation, Agriculture and other occupa- 
tions where demands for men and women 
workers have changed in recent years. 

There are many instances where the 1920 
figures remain as in the first edition. Too 
often when 1930 figures are given, the 1920 
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figures are dropped entirely, again destroy- 
ing the effectiveness of comparative studies. 

Perhaps even more disappointing is the 
fact that the author in no case has revised 
salary figures as they appeared in the 1929 
edition. This gives young people some- 
what misleading information about mini- 
mum and maximum salaries since 1929. It 
has been years since salaries such as are 
quoted have been earned and it is doubtful 
when, if ever, they will be a reality again. 

Only one new reference book is cited and 
this is not included in the Bibliography at 
the end of the book. 

Even with these omissions the book is one 
of the most up-to-date books available on 
occupations. 

It has been an extremely popular source 
book for both pupil and teacher and es- 
pecially for the pupil. It has held and will 
hold its place among the best books in 
the field. Teachers will find the ‘‘Seek- 
Further Questions and Suggestions’’ section 
of each chapter especially helpful. 


GROUP GUIDANCE 


SELF-MEASUREMENT Projects 1n Group Guipance (Vol. iii, Inor Group Guidance Series. 
By Richard D. Allen. New York: Inor Publishing Co., 1934, 274 pp., $2.25 


ORGANIZATION AND SUPERVISION OF GUIDANCE IN Pusuic EpucarTion (Vol. IV, Inor 


Group Guidance Series). 


By Richard D. Allen, New York: Inor Publishing 


Company, 1934, 420 pp., $3.65 


Reviewed by Roy N. ANpERSON, Columbia University 


In Self-Measurement Projects in Group 
Guidance, Dr. Allen provides the counselor 
with some of the tools and techniques which 
are so essential in the study of individuals. 
A new approach is suggested by the author. 
He wants to get away from the old idea that 
tests are something to be dreaded, shunned 
and feared and that the counselor does 
something “‘to’’ individuals. It is rather 
that the counselor does something ‘“‘with’’ 
the individuals. He advocates that the 
testing program be converted into a group- 
guidance technique in which the pupil 
measures himself and discusses the possible 
implications of the resulting data. The 
author puts forth clear-cut reasons as to the 


advantages of such a program to the counse- 
lors and the pupils. 

The book is organized on a project basis 
consisting of 63 different self-measurement 
projects. A detailed outline of the method 
of procedure is given with each project to 
guide the counselor in getting the most 
effective results. 

The treatment of each unit is as follows: 

Statement of Problem 

I. Preparation of the counselor 
1. Statement of the objectives of 
the project 
2. References for the counselor 
3. Materials required for the proj- 
ect 
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II. Suggestions for motivation 
III. Administration of the test 
IV. Issues and implications 
V. Possible by-products 
1. A continuous survey 
2. Records of growth for each class 
and for the school 
3. Improvement of the curriculum 
and instruction 
4. Effects of the project on atti- 
tudes and standards 

The projects covered are mostly tests of 
academic achievement but other types in- 
cluded are: personal adjustment, general 
intelligence, interest, information and ex- 
perience, personality and attitudes, and 
vocations. 

The author very emphatically points 
out that, ‘‘testing is not necessarily guid- 
ance, but that it may be needed for guid- 
ance purposes to help pupils to know and 
understand themselves.’”’ This volume 
should therefore be an indispensable man- 
ual to trained counselors and those in train- 
ing. 

The reviewer cannot emphasize too 
strongly the authors warning: ‘“They (the 
tests) must still be considered experimental 
and tentative and should be used more as 
a teaching device than as tools of measure- 
ment.” 

Many counselors and school administra- 
tors have been eagerly awaiting Organization 
and Supervision of Guidance in Public Edu- 
cation, because it embodies a philosophy of 
guidance that has been pragmatically tested 
and not found wanting. Dr. Allen gives a 
clear cut exposition of his concepts of a 
guidance program and how it actually func- 
tions in Providence, Rhode Island. 

Appearing in the volume time and again 


THE CHANCE OF A LIFETIME 
By Walter B. Pitkin. New York: Simon and Schuster, 1934, 282 pp., $2.00 


Reviewed by Ex1zABETH SLOCOMBE, New York 


America is full of obsolescent machines, 
money, men, cities, morals. Youth must 
cut itself free of all these to save itself. 

Mr. Pitkin has turned promoter for youth. 
His new book, addressed to the 35,000,000 
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as the warp of his tapestry you will find 
what Dr. Allen considers the functions of 
guidance. They are: (1) personnel records 
and research; (2) counseling, and (3) orien- 
tation and group guidance. 

Counselors should find in this volume 
many helpful suggestions in program build- 
ing, interviewing techniques, record keep- 
ing as an aid to creative work, samples of 
material which have appeared in other 
volumes such as: Common Problems in 
Group Guidance, Case-Conference Method, 
and Self-Measurement as a Group Guidance 
Technique. There is also a very good de- 
scription of procedures in conducting fol- 
low-up surveys. 

The principal and administrator should 
find in this volume challenging possibili- 
ties by which the school can be made more 
effective. There is a thorough discussion 
of the organization of guidance in the junior 
and senior high school, continuation school, 
vocational school, and public evening 
school. In fact Dr. Allen devotes a num- 
ber of pages to ‘‘A Guidance Program That 
Any High School Principal May Under- 
take.’’ The volume is well documented 
with charts illustrating the functions and 
organization of a guidance program, the 
selection and training of counselors, and 
follow-up surveys, as well as copies of the 
various forms and records that have evolved 
from day-to-day experience. 

This is a volume that needs to be read not 
only by counselors who are now on the job, 
and prospective cunselors in training, but 
also by principals, superintendents and 
supervisors. As John M. Brewer, who 
wrote the introduction, says, “It should 
prove indispensable for all who are inter- 
ested in organizing a more vital school.” 





young people of this generation is a hand- 
book giving ways and means of obtaining 
“the right to live more abundantly .... 
before it is too late.” 

A definition of abundant life might well 

















defeat many people but Mr. Pitkin neatly 
defines it under ten headings all of which 


assume a good job and a good home. To 
obtain these, youth must organize to form 
self-supporting communities. The money 
to start these communities must be obtained 
from the government as loans. 

No form of communism is to be contem- 
plated and the present constitution is to be 
kept. 

Subsistence homesteads are the hope of 
the lost generation. Not “havens of the 
desperate”’ nor communities of hill-billies 
“scratching barren hillsides with dusty 
hoes,” but well managed, prosperous, 
highly technological communities. The 
author’s hobbies are super-power and 
technology. 
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The book has many excellent qualities. 
It is frank, honest, never descends to petty 
issues, is never vague, proves its points by 
statistics. It is written to appeal to youth 
by a master of that art. Yet it is not en- 
tirely convincing. 

For this plan, like all such plans, demands 
a certain type of leadership, optimism, and 
energy, which perhaps only the author 
possesses. But there is only one W. B. 
Pitkin. 

Mr. Pitkin is remarkably close to the 
psychology of this country, so close indeed 
that he can sense its trend six months ahead. 
It is exceedingly hopeful then that his new 
book deals not with the ‘‘wretched phi- 
losophy of scarcity’’ but shows that a richer 
life can be organized where machines do 
more rather than less work. 


WOMEN AND WEALTH 


By Mary Sydney Branch, Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1934, 153 pp., $2.00 


Reviewed by Acnrs B. Leany, Personnel Director, Girl Scouts, Inc. 


The economic status of women is changed. 
We all had suspected the truth of this state- 
ment some time ago, but Mary Sydney 
Branch proves this in her study Women and 
Wealth, made under the auspices of the Chi 
Omega Service Fund. 

Consider, for example, the extraordinary, 
even startling, figures this little volume 
presents. More than 10,000,000 women— 
over one-fourth of the nation’s adult female 
population—are engaged in remunerative 
work. Women receive more than two- 
thirds of all legacies from estates, and over 
eighty per cent annually of death 
claims paid by life insurance companies. 
Women are named beneficiaries of about 
$87,200,000,000 of the $109,000,000 of life 
insurance outstanding. And that is not 
all! What women do not earn or inherit, 
they control directly and indirectly through 
family finances, so they represent approxi- 
mately eighty per cent of the buying power 
of the nation. 

Rightly Miss Branch is not satisfied with 
taking the accepted criteria of measurement 
of economic position, i.e., income received, 
and property owned. In the matter of in- 





come received, she prefers to analyze the 
way it is received, the matters of depend- 
ents, and social claims upon income. She 
refines and elaborates the meaning of prop- 
erty owned. As a result, she discusses her 
subject logically and well under the head- 
ings: (1) Women as Taxpayers, (2) Women 
as Owners of Property, (3) Women as Gain- 
fully Occupied Workers, (4) Women as 
Buyers and Managers of Family Income. 
With these four topics as chapter headings, 
the study reveals, in great detail, impressive 
figures on the possession of the wealth of 
this country. 

Her numerous tables—65 all together, 
some of which cover two pages—give authen- 
ticity to facts, and indicate thoroughness. 
In a number of cases they show new and 
hitherto unnoticed distinctions between 
the economic positions of men and women. 
Her bibliographical references, and her 
knowledge of state laws give evidence of 
careful consideration of her material. 

There is no doubt about the authenticity 
of her figures. The author is to be com- 
mended for the amount of labor involved in 
gathering such widespread and varied data. 
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Miss Branch says her aim is “‘to portray the 
economic status of women in the United 
States.” Unfortunately, she does not stop 
at this but gives opinion and prophecy. 
She is partially justified in this because the 
note is struck for her in the brief foreword 
by the President of Chi Omega, ‘‘it would 
be fortunate if women in a democracy real- 
ized their economic position” and “‘it is 
hoped this study will stimulate the interest 
of women in the administration of govern- 
ment in corporate management, and in the 
economic and cultural value of consumer’s 
goods.’’ But this note, taken up by the 
author, soon becomes a battle cry, until the 
facts and figures are colored by emotion. 
This war-like attitude seems dictated by a 
strange inferiority complex and too often, 
in referring to women’s status, such words 
as “handicapped,”’ and “‘restricted’”’ appear. 
Unjustifiable interpretations are made. 
We see, apart from figures, a desire to rally 
women to @ cause. 
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It is highly debatable that occupational 
success is judged by the amount of salary 
received, particularly women’s salaries 
compared with men’s. It is even more de- 
batable that the key to culture, control, 
and governmental legislation is money. I 
doubt if industries and corporations, whose 
stock is coming more and more into the 
hands of women, will be frightened by the 
bugaboo of power of these women. It is 
unfortunate that the author has the naive 
belief that a transference of power from one 
sex to another will ‘‘build a better social 
and economic order.”’ 

As it stands, the collection and tabulation 
of data make this a worthwhile volume. It 
would have been sounder without interpre- 
tations. Had the “‘purpose’”’ been omitted, 
a fine piece of research would have impor- 
tant sociological implications. The strik- 
ing figures of the study, simply stated, 
ought to make women immediately and 
collectively aware of their considerable 
responsibility. 





THE Unempltoyvep Man. By E. Wight 
Bakke. New York: E. P. Dutton, 1934, 
308 pp., $3.50 
What has been the effect of Unemploy- 

ment Insurance on the willingness and the 

ability of workers to support themselves? 

Mr. Bakke set out to answer this ex- 
tremely important question. To do so he 
took lodgings with a working class family in 

London and took part in the community 

life, attending meetings of lodges and 

churches, talking in ‘‘pubs,’’ and joining in 
the hunt for jobs. All the time he made 
eareful observations which might answer 
his question, and, as well, yield a picture of 
how unemployed men react to their situa- 
tion. Although this method of investiga- 
tion is too subjective to be accepted as 
entirely valid by social psychologists, the 
resulting human document indicates that 

the author approached his problem with a 

thoroughly scientific viewpoint. His re- 

port rings true. 
I quote the author’s central conclusion: 

‘The behavior of the unemployed in search- 

ing for new employment gives no evidence 


say that The Depression is in no small part 


that the possibility of drawing Unemploy- 
ment Insurance benefit has retarded the 
efforts of the unemployed to get back to 
work.” 

Furthermore, “‘there is evidence that Un- 
employment Insurance has alleviated the 
worst physical effects of unemployment. 
It has kept diet from falling to unhealthful 
levels; it has kept workers from falling in 
arrears on their rent... . it has kept un- 
rest at a minimum, the political agitation of 
Communists failing to flourish among those 
secure in the knowledge that the state is 
assisting them to help themselves. It has 
not relieved, however, and cannot by its 
very nature relieve, the mental and moral 
fatigue and discouragement which result 
from having no job. It cannot supply the 
loss of status and the sense of self-respect 
which vanish with the job.” 


Fait, Fnar anp Fortunes. By Daniel 
Starch. New York: Richard R. Smith, 
1934, 226 pp., $2.00 
Although it has become platitudinous to 
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“psychological,’’ few psychologists have 
attempted a genuine analysis. Perhaps 
this is because not many well-trained psy- 
chologists have more than a nodding 
acquaintance with problems of the world 
outside university gates. In Dr. Starch is 
found, however, that rather rare combina- 
tion of legitimate, scientifically trained 
psychologist and business man. This in 
itself is sufficient to recommend his book. 

Dr. Starch analyzes the events of the 
years 1929 to 1934 in terms of human be- 
havior. He suggests that most of the reme- 
dies offered to solve depressions have failed 
to gauge accurately the overwhelming force 
of crowd emotion. He suggests that in 
order to prevent depressions it is necessary 
to prevent booms, and that booms can be 
prevented only by checking and directing 
the national psychology. Among the seven 
methods of controlling booms and depres- 
sions which the author offers, is the creation 
of ‘‘A Supreme Economic Council” designed 
‘to foster the formulation of sound psycho- 
economic philosophy and to give this phi- 
losophy authority with the masses in general 
and the business community in particular.”’ 
This council would be made up of 75 leaders 
in various lines, including 45 business men 
and 5 psychologists. 

Dr. Starch’s book is decidedly worth care- 
ful study, yet this reviewer could not avoid 
the conviction that scientific psychology 
has a long way to go before it can really 
solve problems of the magnitude of booms 
and depressions. 


PRINCIPLES OF INDUSTRIAL MANAGEMENT. 
By E. A. Alleut. New York: Pitman, 
1933, 218 pp., $3.00. 

This book gives a good over-all picture of 
modern industrial management, in less 
space than it has taken others to do the 
same job. Since the book was designed 
primarily for students, no attempt was 
made to describe the details of industrial 
administration. Up-to-date executives 
may be disappointed unless they seek only 
general knowledge of the principles of 
Management. 

As one must expect, the management of 
materials is much more adequately handled 
than the management of men, for the latter 
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is not so susceptible to scientific handling. 
Nevertheless, one gets the impression that 
the author is acquainted with a greater pro- 
portion of the available knowledge concern- 
ing mechanical engineering than of human 
engineering. 


INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES. By Frank S. 
Freeman. New York: Holt, 1934, 355 
pp., $2.50. 

One of psychology’s most important 
topics, that of individual differences in 
human abilities, is here dealt with thor- 
oughly and authoritatively. The factors 
affecting intellectual development and de- 
cline are discussed on the basis of an in- 
tegration of the vast amount of experi- 
mental data relevant to this field. The 
book is addressed to students of education 
and psychology, and to educators and psy- 
chologists whose special interests are in 
other fields but who wish to become better 
acquainted with the subject of individual 
differences. 


PsycHotogy. By Robert S. Woodworth. 
New York: Holt, 1934, 546 pp., $3.00. 
For many years when the writer has been 

asked to recommend a sound introductory 
book on scientific psychology the answer 
ordinarily has been, ‘‘Woodworth’s Psy- 
chology.’ And now that a thorough re- 
vision has been prepared, the answer is still 
the same. 

The revision is in every way an improve- 
ment. Material has been brought up-to- 
date. In addition, a more logical order of 
presentation has been adopted. Superflu- 
ous theoretical discussion and expression of 
opinion has been dispensed with to make 
room for significant facts. 


PRODUCTION TRENDS IN THE UNITED STATES 
Since 1870. By Arthur F. Burns. New 
York: National Bureau of Economic Re- 
search, 1934, 363 pp., $3.50. 

One hundred and four time series of the 
physical output of commodities and serv- 
ices are analyzed in this book, covering 
agriculture, fisheries, mining, manufactur- 
ing, construction, transportation and trade. 
In a study whose scope is as broad as this, 
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difficulty may be expected in obtaining, 
completeness. 

The book contains 54 tables and 21 charts 
indicating the secular rates of growth and 
retardation and the degree of conformity of 
successive decade cycles within industries 
and between industries. Great care is used 
in extracting and refining the significant 
facts from the basic statistical material; 
limitations of the data are always clearly 
recognized. Dr. Burns carefully defines 
his terms and explains his methods so that 
the reader can critically follow his analysis. 
Since the Appendix contains tables of sup- 
porting data, with sources, their worth 
may also be evaluated by the reader. 

This book is of value to the general stu- 
dent of economics as an aid in bettering his 
sense of value and proportion as regards 
industrial production trends, and to those 
who are interested in particular industries 
because of its clinical records of their 
growth and decadence. It is also of value 
in indicating the further possibilities of this 
method of approach to the problem of eco- 
nomic change. 


Current Sociat Prosiems. By John M. 
Gillette and James M. Reinhardt. New 
York: American Book Co., 1934, 819 pp., 
$4.00. 

The authors have brought together and 
integrated a vast amount of material (the 
book contains more than 800 pages) dealing 
with the more important ‘‘social problems’’ 
of the United States. After a preliminary 
general survey, these problems are pre- 
sented: distribution of wealth, problems 
concerned with population, health and 
physical welfare, control and care of feeble- 
minded, insane, blind and cripple, crime, 
alcoholism, immigration, and many others. 

Considering the wide range of topics 
dealt with, the presentation of most topics 
is detailed, and far from superficial. In 
view of this, it is surprising that public 
enemy no. 1, unemployment, is not more 
thoroughly handled. 
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Home Room Guipance. By Harry C. 
McKown. New York: McGraw-Hill, 
1934, 447 pp., $3.00 
Is this just one more frill that is to be 

added to the school curriculum? On the 

contrary, we find that the home room has 
been an integral part of the educational 
system for the past two decades. In fact 
the literature about this phase of education 
has been so voluminous that the author has 
made a contribution by synthesizing and 
bringing together the best. It is seldom 
that in a single volume one finds as many 
concrete and helpful suggestions as Mr. 

McKown gives. 

The first half of the book is devoted to 
the philosophy, purposes and principles of 
organization and administration of home 
room programs. The pages sparkle with 
practical suggestions. Take, for example, 
a few of the chapter headings: home room 
membership, internal organizations of the 
home room, selection and placement of home 
room program material, making the home 
room schedule and evaluating the program. 

The last half of the book is devoted to 
program material and activities relating to 
particular phases of specialized guidance 
which may be carried on during this period. 
The topics covered are: orientation of 
pupils, educational planning, vocational 
guidance, moral and ethical guidance, 
personal relationships, manners and cour- 
tesy, guidance in citizenship and school 
citizenship, health guidance, recreational 
guidance and guidance in thrift. In each 
of these chapters the reader will find sugges- 
tions as to programs which have been tried 
out in numerous schools throughout the 
country. In addition, the author presents 
an abundance of selected references on each 
topic. 

This volume with its encyclopedic infor- 
mation should be indispensable not only to 
those who have charge of home room pro- 
grams in the school but also to everyone 
teaching children. It should be especially 
valuable to counselors in the schools. 
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New Books 


A CHANCE oF A Liretime. By Walter B. 
Pitkin. New York: Simon and Schuster, 
282 pp., $2.00 

A DEMONSTRATION OF INDIVIDUALIZED 
TRAINING METHODS FOR MODERN OFFICE 
Workers. By Edward G. Eriksen and 
others. Minneapolis: University of 
Minn. Press, 60 pp., $1.00. 

A Jos ANALYsIsS OF MANUFACTURING 
PLants IN Minnesota. By Charles A. 
Koepke. Minneapolis: University of 
Minnesota Press, $.50 

A REFERENCE GUIDE TO THE Stupy OF 
Pusuic Opinion. By Harwood L. Childs. 
Princeton: Princeton University, School 
of Public and International Affairs, 111 
pp., $2.00 

A Srupy or THE NEEDS OF ADULTS FOR 
FurTHER TRAINING. By M. R. Trabue 
and Beatrice J. Dvorak. Minneapolis: 
University of Minnesota Press, 25 pp., 
$.50 

CoMPARATIVE PsycuHotogy. By E. L. 
Thorndike, and others. New York: 
Prentice-Hall, 1934, 529 pp., $3.50. 

EMPLOYMENT EXCHANGE SERVICE OF GREAT 
Britain. By T. 8S. Chegwidden and G. 
Myrddin-Evans. New York: Industrial 
Relations Counselors, Inc., 324 pp., $3.50 

GENERAL EXPERIMENTAL PsycHoLogy. By 
Arthur G. Bills. New York: Longmans, 
630 pp., $4.00 

How To InTERVIEW (Revised Edition). By 
W. V. Bingham and B. V. Moore, New 

York: Harper, 324 pp., $3.00 





InpIvipvAL DirFERENCES. By Frank S. 
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EMPLOYEE REPRESENTATION 


Houurpay, W. T. Employee representa- 
tion. Personnel, May, 1934, Vol. 10, 
p. 99-104. 

An exposition of the experience of the 
Standard Oil Company of Ohio. 


MERRILL, Harwoop F. “Company un- 
ion” vs. outside union: I. through the 
employer’s eyes. Forbes, Mar. 15, 1934, 
Vol. 33, p. 9-11, 27-29. 

Statement of the usual objections man- 
agement has to trade unions. 


MERRILL, HarwoopF. ‘Company union’’ 
vs. outside union: II. through the work- 
man’s eyes. Forbes, Apr. 1, 1934, Vol. 
33, p. 10-12, 22-23. 

Data obtained from interviews with 
workers. 


HEALTH 


Bristout, Leverett D. (Health Director, 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co.). 
Industry and the future of medicine—the 
relations of industry to the newer devel- 
opments in medical and hospital adminis- 
tration. Industrial Medicine, June, 1934, 
Vol. 3, p. 339-343. 

The subject is discussed from the point 
of view of the worker, the doctor, the 
hospital and the community. 


Rorem, C. Rurus (Associate for Medical 
Service, Julius Rosenwald Fund). Medi- 
cal care in the worker’s budget. Person- 
nel, May, 1934, Vol. 10, p. 110-116. 

This paper was presented at the 
monthly meeting of the Industrial Rela- 
tions Association of Chicago, January 8, 
1934. Group health service plans of the 
Goodyear Tire and Rubber Company, 
the Homestake Mining Company and the 





Endicott Johnson Shoe Company are 
explained. 


Sappinaton, C.O. Problems in industrial 
medicine; a survey of some of the impor- 
tant phases of this subject which are 
entitled to present consideration. Indus- 
trial Medicine, June, 1934, Vol. 3, p. 329- 
338. 

A general statement of the subject by 
an expert. 


HOURS OF WORK 


International Labour Office. Reduction 
of the working week in Germany. [nter- 
national Labour Review, June, 1934, Vol. 
29, p. 765-783. 

Since coming into power the National- 
Socialist Government in Germany has 
devoted much attention to reducing the 
volume of unemployment. Among the 
practical measures advocated for this 
purpose is the reduction of weekly hours 
of work. The Government has laid down 
a series of principles which aim at a better 
distribution of the available employment 
between the employed and the unem- 
ployed. 


United States, Labor Statistics Bureau. 
Legal restrictions on hours of labor of 
men in the United States, as of January 1, 
1934. Monthly Labor Review, Apr., 1934, 
Vol. 38, p. 831-834. 

“This article shows in tabular form the 
legal restrictions on the hours of labor of 
men, as of January 1, 1934. It is a re- 
vision of similar analyses which appeared 
in the January, 1929 (p. 16) and January, 
1933 (p. 1) issues of the Monthly Labor 
Review. No attempt has been made here 
to include either the rules and regulations 

of state labor departments, which in some 
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states have the force and effect of law, or 
the legislation limiting the hours of labor 
of bus and truck drivers. The latter sub- 
ject has been covered in the Monthly 
Labor Review for January, 1933 (p. 109) 
and a later report is now in preparation.”’ 


INDEX NUMBERS 


LInDBERG, JOHN. Some problems in the 
construction of index numbers of unem- 
ployment. International Labour Review, 
Apr., 1934, Vol. 29, p. 472-499. 

The author discusses in detail the char- 
acter of the data used, methods of con- 
structing index numbers and various 
problems arising out of their construc- 
tion, especially the important question of 
seasonal unemployment. 


United States, Labor Statistics Bureau. 
Method of computing price indexes. 
Monthly Labor Review, May, 1934, Vol. 
38, p. 1252-1253. 

‘General statement of the practice used 
in the United States Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


National Industrial Conference Board, Inc. 
Labor relations, 1933-1934. Conference 
Board Service Letter, June 30, 1934, Vol. 
7, p. 41-44. 

A survey of events in the field of in- 
dustrial relations during the year. 


LABOR LEGISLATION 


Cueney, Auice S. (International labor 
conventions. Monthly Labor Review, 
Apr., 1934, Vol. 38, p. 759-778. 
Governments belonging to the Interna- 
tional Labor organization have together 
registered 578 ratifications of 33 inter- 
national labor conventions establishing 
minimum standards for labor laws or 
social legislation. Such conventions are 
adopted in draft form at the annual In- 
ternational Labour Conferences and then 
submitted to the treaty-making authori- 
ties of member governments for voluntary 
ratification or rejection. In this article 
general statements are given as to the 
method of adoption, the nature of the 
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commitments involved, the subjects dealt 
with, and the ratifications registered. 
These generalizations are followed by 
brief summaries of the draft conventions, 
together with their dates of adoption by 
the International Labor Conferences, the 
names of countries which have ratified 
each, and the number of ratifications. 


Jounson, Eruet M. Interstate compacts 


affecting labor. American Labor Legisla- 
tion Review, June, 1934, Vol. 24, p. 71-73. 

Summary of the history of this move- 
ment. 


Sprex, Peter A. New national labor law 


of Germany. Monthly Labor Review, 
May, 1934, Vol. 38, p. 1104-1116. 

The national labor law of Germany, 
promulgated in January, 1934, provides 
for an entirely new plan of industrial re- 
lations. It abolishes the former system 
of collective agreements and sets up in 
its place a system under which the em- 
ployer is regarded as the “‘leader’’ of the 
enterprise and the workers as “follow- 
ers,’”’ acting together not only as fellow 
workers of an enterprise but for the bene- 
fit of the state as a whole. An English 
translation of the law is given in full. 


United States. Labor Statistics Bureau. 


Labor legislation during 1933. Monthly 
Labor Review, Mar., 1934, Vol. 38, p. 
559-577. 

A classified summary with appropriate 
citations. 


NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL RECOVERY ACT 


American Federation of Labor. Guide to 


collective bargaining; principles of action 
established by the National Labor Board 
in the adjustment of labor disputes. 
American Federation of Labor, June, 1934, 
Vol. 41, p. 599-603. 

The various rulings of the board di- 
gested for this particular aspect. 


Cuark, J. M.: Economics and the National 


Recovery Administration. American Ec- 
onomic Review, Mar., 1934, Vol. 24, p. 
11-25. 

The Act is criticized as sacrificing a 
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revival in the field of capital equipment 
to sustain demand for consumers’ goods. 
However, the securities act and mone- 
tary uncertainty contain more unmistak- 
able handicaps, and the removal of ob- 
stacles in these fields may be sufficient. 
As to the NRA, danger lies not only in 
the raising of industrial costs, but in the 
measures taken to compensate by pro- 
tecting profits. 

Surplus labor will not soon disappear, 
even with revival, the development of 
the domestic market will not automati- 
cally keep pace with increasing productive 
power; hence, there is continuing need to 
deal with these problems and to attempt 
to base recovery more on diffused custo- 
mer purchasing power and less on an 
inherently temporary boom in capital 
equipment. 

The organization of the NRA, viewed 
as a social constitution for industry, is 
only a step, though in line with what is 
probably an inevitable development. 


International Labour Office. Codes of fair 
competition and women’s wages in the 
United States. International Labour Re- 
view, June, 1934, Vol. 29, p. 812-822. 

A quite detailed analysis of the various 
code provisions compared with data for 
similar trades before they came under 
code regulation. 


National Industrial Conference Board, Inc. 
Orders, cases and interpretations affect- 
ing labor relations. Conference Board 
Service Letter, May 30, 1934, Vol. 7, p. 
36-37. 

Two of these are on collective bargaining. 


National Industrial Conference Board, Inc. 
Small plant under the N.I.R.A. Confer- 
ence Board Service Letter, May 30, 1934, 
Vol. 7, p. 33-35. 

Results of a questionnaire which sought 
to determine whether NRA is advan- 
tageous to the small plant, or the reverse. 
Replies were received from 360 companies. 


PENSIONS 


Parsons, G. Coauncy. Origin and devel- 
opment of the present crisis in industrial 
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pension plans. Annalist, May 25, 1934, 
Vol. 43, p. 811. 

Historical survey. Definitions of eight 
terms are a useful contribution. 


Parsons, G. CHauncey. How and why 
annuity and other pension plans have 
failed: the alternative. Annalist, June 
8, 1934, Vol. 43, p. 885, 910. 

The writer advocates using the “‘in- 
sured”? plan because of its greater 
security. 


Parsons, G. Cuauncy. Basic principles 
and specific details of a sound industrial 
pension plan. Annalist, June 15, 1934, 
Vol. 43, p. 916-917. 

A brief outline of the procedure for in- 
stalling a plan. 


PSYCHOLOGY 


Unrpsrocx, RicHarD STEPHEN. Impor- 
tance of psychology—its bearing on the 
efficiency, well-being and happiness of 
employees. Industrial Medicine, Feb., 
1934, Vol. 3, p. 60-70. 

The importance of certain mental and 
ability tests is emphasized. Some tests 
are described. 


SAFETY 


United States, Labor Statistics Bureau. 
Protection to life and health of union 
members provided for in collective agree- 
ments. Monthly Labor Review, March, 
1934, Vol. 38, p. 545-549. 

About 350 of some 700 collective agree- 
ments analyzed with respect to this point 
make some provision for the prevention 
of injury and ill health in industry. The 
analysis is arranged by occupation. 


SALARIES 


Brown, WILuARD. Salaries and bonuses 
paid by 53 industrial and public utility 
companies, 1928-1933. Annalist, June 
22, 1934, Vol. 43, p. 950-952. 

The statistics show the salary of the 
president separately in each case, the rest 
of the officers put into one total, the net 
income, dividends paid and the per cent 
of net income of the salaries and divi- 
dends. 
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PayNB, Puitip M. Corporation salaries 
and bonuses and the federal revenue act 
of 1934. Annalist, June 22, 1934, Vol. 43, 
p. 949-950. 

Analysis of the decisions that have been 
handed down on this subject. 


Croxton, Frep C., anD Frank C. Crox- 
TON. Average wage and salary payments 
in wholesale and retail trade in Ohio, 
1916 to 1932. Monthly Labor Review, May 
1934, Vol. 38, p. 1032-1046. 

The highest average annual wage and 
salary payment to wage earners in whole- 
sale and retail trade in Ohio in any year 
from 1916 to 1932 was $1,293 in 1928 and 
the lowest $671 in 1916. For bookkeepers, 
stenographers, and office clerks, the high- 
est average was $1,405 in 1930 and the 
lowest $723 in 1916; for salespeople (not 
traveling) the highest was $1,238 in 1927 
and the lowest $656 in 1916. These figures 
are based on annual reports to the Ohio 
Department of Industrial Relations. 


TRAINING 


Tukey, Harry H. Get ready to train. 
Personnel, May, 1934, Vol. 10, p. 120-127. 
A plea for a well defined re-training 
program giving many reasons for its im- 
portance at the present time. 


UNEMPLOYMENT 


National Industrial Conference Board, 
Inc. Receding unemployment. Confer- 
ence Board Bulletin, June 10, 1934, Vol. 
8, p. 41-43. 
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Statistical analysis of the several esti- 
mates of the number of unemployed. 


UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 


American Association for Labor Legisla- 
tion. Unemployment insurance bills of 
1934. American Labor Legislation Re- 
view, June, 1934, Vol. 24, p. 63-66. 

Analysis of 40 bills introduced in Con- 
gress and state legislatures. 


Fow.er, CHARLES BurRNELL. American 
unemployment insurance legislation. 
American Federationist, June, 1934, Vol. 
41, p. 619-630. 

This article is historicalin nature and 
also analyzes the different bills that have 
been introduced. 


WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION 


Jones, F. Rosertson. Workmen’s com- 
pensation—a growing burden on industry. 
Industrial Medicine, May, 1934, Vol. 3, 
p. 314-317. 

The author discusses many points 
which he feels are causing difficulty in the 
administration of workmen’s compensa- 
tion laws. 


United States, Labor Statistics Bureau. 
Workmen’s compensation legislation in 
the United States and Canada in 1933. 
Monthly Labor Review, Apr. 1934, Vol. 
38, p. 840-852. A summary arranged by 

State with the necessary citations. 











